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Foreword 

The Joint Session of the 9th meeting of the Central Council of Local Self Govern¬ 
ment and the 4th Conference of the State Ministers for Town Planning held at 
New Delhi in September, 1963 had rightly drawn attention towards the general back¬ 
wardness of the Hill and Border Areas and their Small Towns in all spheres 
of economic, industrial and agricultural development, and appointed this Committee 
“to study the problems and requirements of Small Towns in Hill and Border Areas”. 
The Co mmi ttee was handicapped in its work for want of requisite statistics and 
details from some of the States concerned. Nevertheless an attempt was made to 
good the deficiency by personal contact and referring to published material 
and technical reports etc. 

The study of the problems of the hill towns and of the wider areas with which 
they are organically linked shows that they are backward in almost every aspect of 
social economy. The overall occupational pattern, the agricultural. a n d in d ust r ial 
sectors* the economic infra-structure cons isting of transport, communication and 
power, the social overheads like education and healths-all these are far below the 
norms of development in other parts of the country. Obviously underdevelopment 
of such a large territory certainly acts as a great drag on the economy of the country. 
Although, to a certain extent, the comparative backwardness of these areas has an 
element of inevitability attributable to their peculiar circumstances including topo¬ 
graphy, climate and niggardliness of nature, yet in the context of the Chinese aggres¬ 
sion and in view of our not very pleasant relations with Pakistan, the socio-economic 
development of hill towns and hill and border areas has acquired a national importance 
and urgency for reasons of security of the country. 

The Committee having considered the various problems and deficiencies of these 
areas in the context of the regions in which they are situated has made a number of 
useful recommendations. Some of the main recommendations are that the economic 
base of these areas should be strengthened by laying greater emphasis on potato culti¬ 
vation, horticulture, poultry and sheep breeding, sericulture and forestry. It has 
also been suggested that the possibilities of growing herbs and medicinal plants and 
extracting minerals should be fully explored and exploited. Emphasis has been laid 
on the setting up of technical institutions and research laboratories in the hill towns. 
The Committee has also made recommendations for development of agro-industries, 
service industries, forest—based industries and woollen goods and other cottage indus¬ 
tries having regard to the availability of raw materials and potentials for industrial 
development. For obvious reasons considerable emphasis has been laid on develop¬ 
ment of transport and communications in these areas and one notable recommendation 
in this connection is that, as far as possible, border roads presently under construction 
should serve the hill towns, preferably directly, otherwise through link roads. The 
Committee has also made recommendations for provision c' essential services, civic 
amenities, social services etc., in adequate measure and the recommendations 
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in this regard are that Master Plans should be prepared for these areas and the scope 
and the pattern of subsidy for water supply and sewerage schemes should be widened 
and liberalised for these areas. The recommendations also contain suggestions for 
certain land reforms and administrative reforms. I would like to make a special 
mention of the suggestion for the treatment of these backward hill and border areas 
on the same lines as was done in the case of the four eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh 
and would commend the same for favourable consideration of the Planning Com- 
mision. 

I would like to clarify that this Committee consisting of the Ministers of Local 
Self-Government has made general recommendations which will be further considered 
and implemented by the departments concerned. 

It is a lucky coincidence that the various suggestions for tackling the problems arc 
ready at the time when the proposals for the Fourth Five Year Plan are under consi¬ 
deration. I would consider the labours of the Committee amply rewarded if the 
problems of these hitherto neglected but strategically important areas are viewed in 
their proper perspective and with a due sense of urgency by the framers of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan and a concerted effort is made to solve them. 

I am happy to say that in spite of the handicap due to the lack of requisite data 
from some of the States concerned, the Convenor and his colleagues prepared the 
Report covering all the problems of these areas and with the active cooperation of 
the Members of the Committee, the analytical portions of the Report have been 
further improved and amplified. I am thankful to the Ministers and Officers of the 
States concerned for their active cooperation and valuable contribution in the 
deliberations of the Committee and to Shri Gian Prakash, Convenor and his colleagues 
for their sincere efforts to make the Report as comprehensive and useful as possible. 
My thanks are also due to Shri J. P. Sah, Economic Planner in the Town and Country 
P lanning Organization of the Government of India for drafting the Report and for 
sincerely assisting the Committee in its work. 


Sd./ 

Chaturbhuj Sharma 
Swayatta Shasan Mantri, Uttar Pradesh, 

Chairman 

Committee on Development of Small 
Towns in Hill and Border Areas 



CHAPTER l 


INTRODUCTION 

The economic and social conditions in different parts of a vast country like 
India are bound to vary with differences in topography, climate, resource and factor 
endowments. Some parts may happen to be happily circumstanced while others 
may be comparatively in a disadvantageous situation. The hill and mountain areas 
of India are found to be placed in a disadvantageous position in regard to some 
important features and present all the weaknesses and paradoxes of an underdevelop¬ 
ed economy. They are predominantly rural and many of them have a larger com¬ 
ponent of tribal population in them. They are relatively inaccessible, historically 
neglected and yet strategically located. To a certain extent their comparative back¬ 
wardness may be said to have an element of inevitability attributable to their peculiar 
circumstances. Partly it is due to the fact that the more developed parts had the 
advantage of an early start and a fast rate of development. 

2. If, however, this stage of extreme regional backwardness is allowed to continue 
any further, it is bound to have very adverse repercussions not only in those areas but on 
the overall development of the economy since the hill and mountainous areas consti¬ 
tute a substantial segment of the total area of the country and its people. Even from 
strategic considerations it is vital in the national interest that these areas do not suffer 
from neglect in the matter of economic and social development. Some measures 
have no doubt been taken to mitigate the relative disadvantages of the hill and border 
areas and their towns but taking into account the magnitude and complexity of the 
problems the attention given and outlays incurred have been relatively insignificant. 

3. In the Joint Session of the 9th meeting of the Central Council of Local Self 
Government and the Fourth Conference of State Ministers for Town Planning held at 
New Delhi in September, 1963, the Government of Himachal Pradesh had rightly drawn 
attention towards the relative backwardness of the hill and border areas. It was 
contended that in hill and border areas the size of towns is relatively small and 
neither the Planning Commission’s programme of preparing Municipal Development 
Plans for cities with a population of over one lakh nor the Community Development 
and National Extension Service was of any avail to the hill towns. 

4. Appreciating the force in the above contention, the Conference, vide its 
Resolution No. 10, appointed this Committee to study the problems and require¬ 
ments of small towns in hill and border areas. The Committee consists of the 
following : 

Chairman 

1. Shrj C. B. Sharma. 

Minister tor Local Self Government, 

Uttar Pradesh. 
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Member 

2. Shri Prabodh Chandra, 

Minister for Local Self Government, 

Punjab. 

3. Shri Karam Singh, 

Minister for Local Self Government, 

Himachal Pradesh. 

4. Shri M. Koireng Singh, 

Chief Minister & Minister for Local Self Government, 

Manipur. 

5. Shri S. M. Sen Gupia, 

Minister for Local Self Government, 

Tripura. 

6. Shri S. K. Sahu, 

Deputy Minister for Local Self Government, 

Orissa 

7. Dr. S. R. Sen, 

Adviser, Programme Administration, 

Planning Commission, New Delhi. 

Member-Secretary 

8. Shri Gian Prakash, 

Joint Secretary, Ministry of Health, 

New Delhi. 

5. We realised at the very outset that there were hardly any sources from where 
data on small towns in the hill and border areas could be readily obtained and the 
problems studied after examining them. We, therefore, drew up a comprehensive 
questionnaire ( Appendix B) to elicit the factual information, ideas and opinions on 
how these small towns were placed in the matter of transportation and communication 
linkages, commercial and industrial development, public utilities, community facilities 
and means of recreation, development of tourism and the state of urban local Govern¬ 
ment institutions and how all these could be improved. The questionnaire also sought 
some information about the hinterland of these towns so that the problem could 
be studied in a proper setting. Over two hundred copies of the questionnaire were 
mailed to the local bodies of the concerned towns and Government officials like the 
District Collectors and Districts Industries Officers. Replies were received from 81 
local bodies and three District Industries Officers. The Committee regrets that there 
was no response from any of the towns of Nagaland. Even from the towns of West 
Bengal only one questionnaire was received. The inadequate and poor response has 
been quite a handicap in our work. 

6. On e xaminin g the information furnished in the replies to the questionnaire 
we were sorry to find the information in many of them being perfunctory. Notwith¬ 
standing this serious limitation a paper was prepared on the basis of the information 
thus collected and analysed and the same was considered in our meetings held at 
Ranikhet on June 13, 14, and 15, 1964. After these meetings efforts were made to 
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collect additional information by post and through personal contacts particularly from 
States like Assam, West Bengal, Manipur and Tripura. In the light of the additional 
information so obtained and the suggestions received from the State Governments on 
the first draft and the observations made in the meetings held at Ranikhet a revised 
draft report was prepared. This revised draft was considered and finalised by the 
Committee in its meetings held at New Delhi on October 12 and 13, 1964. The final 
draft of the Report was considered and approved by us in our meeting held at Lucknow 
on October 31, 1964. One of our Members Shri S. M. Sen Gupta, Minister for 
Local Self Government, Government of Tripura while generally agreeing with the 
views recorded in the Report refrained from signing it because he had not been 
able to attend any of the meetings of the Committee. 

7. We are grateful indeed to the State Governments, Public authorities and local 
bodies who kindly took pains in answering the long questionnaire sent to them or in 
commenting on the paper. We are also thankful to the Town Sc Country Planning 
Organisation of the Health Ministry for the valuable assistance rendered by it to us. 



CHAPTER II 

SCOPE OF THE COMMITTEE WORK 

Considering the topographic features, 10-7 per cent of India’s total land area 
of 81’26 crores acres lies in the mountains, 18-6 per cent in the hills, 27-7 percent 
in the plateaus and 43 per cent in the plains. 1 The word ‘mountain’ has been used 
by 19S1 Census authorities as “steep land at a very high elevation and generally 
excludes all land below 7,000 feet above sea level”. Nearly two thirds of the moun¬ 
tainous area is in Jammu and Kashmir and the remaining one-third is distributed in 
three zones, namely. East India, North-West India (excluding Jammu and Kashmir) 
and North India. In South India about 5 lakhs acres of land is under mountains 
whereas, in Western and Central India there are no mountains in the strict sense of 
the term. 

2. The hill areas have been defined as ‘all kinds of weathered high lands’, 
(except mountains) without reference to the level at which they are situated. This 
term includes practically the entire area of all ranges other than the Himalayan and 
also the foot-hills of the Himalayan range up to the limit of 7,000 feet above sea level. 
The land under hills comprises 1,509 lakh acres distributed in East Central, South 
and West India. The plateaus include all relatively flat land in 1,000 and 3,000 feet 
above sea level. Almost half of all land under plateaus is found in Central India and 
the remaining onc-half is distributed in North-West, South West and East India. 

3. It is apparent from the above that a very large proportion of the total land 
area of the country is under mountains or hills or plateaus. The total number of 
districts under mountains, hill or plateau regions is 87. 2 A point for our considera¬ 
tion was whether we should cover all the hilly areas as well as the border areas of India 
or adopt a stricter definition of ‘hill and border areas’. On examining this issue we 
observed that the type of problems encountered in the matter of approach and accessi¬ 
bility, severity of climatic conditions and the niggardliness of nature in regard to 
productivity are not common to all areas defined as hilly. The hilly areas in Central 
and South India do not suffer from the same degree of climatic severity as the hilly 
and mountainous areas of the Himalayan sub-regions. There is no snow-fall any¬ 
where in India except in the two Himalayan sub-regions, viz., Western and Eastern 
Himalayan sub-regions. From the point of view of transport and communication also, 
the handicap in the case of Himalayan sub-regions is far greater than in any other 
hilly area in India. Furthermore, these Himalayan sub-regions are on India’s border 
flanking China, Tibet, Nepal and Pakistan. Considering these facts we deemed it 
proper to confine the scope of our enquiry only to the hill and mountainous areas of 
the Himalayan sub-regicms and the Unipn Territory of Tripura which arc also the 
areas on our North, North-Western, North-Eastern and Eastern frontiers which the 

1. Census of India, 1951, General Report. 

2. Census of India, 1951, General Report and Census of India 1961, Paper No. I of 1962. 
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Chinese aggression and Indo-Pakistan relations have unfortunately turned into 
‘live borders’. 

4. These hill and mountainous areas extend over the entire area of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Nagaland and the Union Territories of Himachal Pradesh, Tripura and 
Manipur. In Assam, Punjab, U.P. and West Bengal hilly and mountainous areas 
form 48-86, 20-91, 31-21 and 14-3 per cent of the total geographical area of these 
States respectively. Of the total population of these States 9-71, 5-89, 10-65 and 
8-60 per cent respectively resides in the hilly and mountainous areas." 

5. The hill districts in the above States which total 43 have in them 134 urban 
areas of all classes. 4 bf these 110 have urban local bodies while in 24 towns an urban 
local body docs not seem to exist. An importarft question before us was as to what a 
“small town" really denotes ? We resolved this question by considering the six-fold* 
classification of urban areas made by the Registrar General of India and we have accept¬ 
ed the towns falling in class IV to VI, i.e., with a population of less than 20,000 as 
“small towns". One of the publications of the Registrar General titled ‘A Selection 
of Statistics of Small Towns, 1961’ treats towns of less than 20,000 persons as “small 
towns”. The number of small towns in the 43 districts of the 6 States and 3 Union 
Territories according to the 1961 Census is 106. 

6. During the course of our deliberations it was pointed out that the number of 
small towns in some of the States may actually be more than what the Census authori¬ 
ties had mentioned. It was feared that there might be quite a few omissions. The 
concerned State Governments were, therefore, requested to furnish a complete list of 
towns in their hill and border areas. On checking up the names suggested by the State 
Governments it was found that a large number of places mentioned by them were too 
small and had no urban local body functioning in them- The Census authorities also 
did not, and rightly enough, classify them as ‘urban’ because they did not satisfy the 
essential criteria for being recognised as such. We are also not inclined to include 
such places within the scope of our enquiry. Some towns listed by the State Govern¬ 
ment were found having a population exceeding 20,000 and we could not reasonably 
include them within the purview of our assignment. From among the lists furnished 
by the State Governments we have, however, picked up"those small towns which have 
an urban local body established for them and these have been included in our study 
even though the Census records do not show them as urban. The State-wise distri- 


3. 

4. 


Compiled from Census of India 1961, Paper No. I of 1962. 


Census of India 
♦Class I city 
Class 11 town 
Class III town 
Class IV town 
Class V town 
Class VI town 


1961, paper No. 1 of 1962. 

— with a population of I lakh and above. 
- with a population of 50,000 to 1 lakh. 

— with a population of 20,000 to 50,000. 

— with a population of 10,000 to 20,000. 

— with a population of 5,000 to 10,000. 

— with a population of less than 5,000. 
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button of the number of small towns arrived 
furnished in the statement given below : 

at on the basis of the above criteria is 

State 

Number of small hill towns 

No. of 

Town 
with a 
pop. 
of 
less 
than 
10,000 

Town 
with a 
pop. 
of 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

Total 

to 

Question¬ 

naire 

received 

Jammu and Kashmir . 

36 

4 

40 

23 

Himachal Pradesh 

11 

2 

13 

12 

Uttar Pradesh 

23 

3 

26 

24 

Punjab. 

11 

2 

13 

11 

Tripura* . 

4 

1 

5 

5 

West Bengal. 

s 

3 

8 

1 

Manipur . .' 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Nagaland . 

3 

— 

3 

— 

Assam . 

5 

2 

7 

4 

Total . 

99 

17 

116 

81 


7. Besides physical and locational factors there is another more important aspect 
■which defines the scope of our assignment. It is the economic and social aspects of 
the hill areas and their small towns. We appreciate that in the ultimate analysis the 
problem erf development of small towns is essentially a problem of strengthening the 
economic base of these towns. What in our opinion is a matter of great concern 
is not the smallness of these towns but the lack of economic strength and vitality in 
these small urban communities. Thus all those aspects which have a bearing on the 
economic development of small towns, e.g., transport and communication, trade and 
industry, power and water supply, development of tourism etc., not only within the 
towns but in their hinter-lands also very legitimately fall within the scope of our work. 
We have tried our best to cover these aspects through the questionnaire issued by us 
and by sifting a number of relevant published and/or unpublished materials cited in 
this report. 


* The towns of Tripura are not "hill towns” but all of them are “border towns” except Radha- 
kishorpur. 

















CHAPTER IU 

GENERAL SETTING OF HILL TOWNS 

Urban areas do not exist in isolation, for they are an organic part and parcel of 
much wider areas within which they function as their focal points. It is the nature 
and extent of the resources, the level of productivity, nature of occupational pattern 
and the quality and quantity of the social and economic over-heads in the wider areas 
or zones of influence which reflect themselves in the prosperity or otherwise of any 
urban area. The small towns in the hill areas are no exception to this. Any discus¬ 
sion on, or consideration of the problem of developing the small towns cannot be 
complete without a prior assessment of the existing resources and development poten¬ 
tialities of the wider areas within which they subsist and function. A description 
of the salient general and economic features of the States and their hill areas is there¬ 
fore, briefly given below. It is against this general backdrop that we have dealt with 
the problems of the small towns. 

2. The States and Territories in which the hill and border towns are located 
(Assam, Jammu & Kashmir, Nagaland, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura) extend along the North-Western to North-Eastern 
frontiers of India. The only exception is Tripura which forms a somewhat isolated 
geographical entity. In all these States the hill and mountain areas constitute distinct 
geographic regions. 

3. The population of these States and Territories is primarily rural and the extent 
of urbanisation in them, with the exception of West Bengal and Punjab, has been 
much lower than in the other States of India. The larger the area of any 
State/Territory under hills and mountains, the lower is the level of urbanisation. This 
is due to limited land being available for agriculture, low agricultural productivity and 
low level of economic and industrial development in the hill areas. 

4 . Another significant demographic feature is the relatively large proportion of 
scheduled tribe and scheduled caste population in the hill areas. In Nagaland the 
scheduled tribes constitute 93’1 per cent of the population. All the hill districts of 
Assam are the concentrations of hill tribes. In the Union Territories of Manipur and 
Tripura they form nearly one-third of the total population. Himachal Pradesh has the 
highest percentage of scheduled castes (27-4 per cent of total population) followed 
by Uttar Pradesh (20-9 per cent), Punjab (20-4 per cent). West Bengal (19-9 per 
cent) and Tripura (13-0 per cent).® 

5. Agriculture is the main occupation of three-fourth of the total working force 
in all these States and Territories barring West Bengal. Next in importance is the 
“other services” sector. The component of working force in manufacturing industries 
with the exception of West Bengal and Punjab, is very low in all the States and Terri¬ 
tories. An analysis of the select economic indicators of these States and Territories- 
reveals that there is a direct correlation between economic development and the nature 
of the terrain. The States having higher proportion of area and population in the hills 

5. Census of India, 1961, paper No. 1 of 1962. 
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and mountains are less favourably placed in regard to most of the economic indicators 
and vice-versa. B 

6. Coming to the hill areas within these States, the salient demographic and 
socio-economic features that impress one are as follows : 

POPULATION ANO OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN 

7. According to the 1961 census the population of the hill districts is 21-34 
million, i.e., 5 per cent of the total population of India. 6 7 The density of population 
works out to 146 per sq. mile, as compared to 373 for the country as a whole. Taking 
into account, however, the cultivable area only, the pressure of population on land 
is found to be rather acute. To illustrate the point we may mention that during the 
latest year for which data are available the total cropped area for Assam hills is esti¬ 
mated at 6-8 per cent, for Jammu and Kashmir 28-3 per cent, for Himachal Pradesh 
36 per cent and for Tripura 21-6 per cent of the total geographical area of these States 
respectively. 8 9 As against this low figure the all-India average of the total cropped area 
is 49-7 per cent of the “total geographical area by village papers.’’ 6 The population 
■of the hill areas is primarily rural. Less than 10 per cent of the population resides in 
urban areas as against 18 per cent for the country as a whole. The predominant size 
■of the towns in the hill areas is one with a population of less than 5,000 persons. 10 

8. The ‘participation ratio’, i.e., the ratio of workers to total population in the 
hill areas is very high. Paradoxically enough this high participation ratio does not 
denote a high level of economic activity. On the contrary it reflects the large measure 
of under-employment in the agricultural and other sectors of the economy. In the 
agricultural sector particularly the number of workers in the hill areas is on the high 
side because of greater participation by women in fanning activities. In Assam and 
Manipur womens’ participation is greater even in commerce. 

9. Agriculture accounts for more than 80 per cent of the working force of the 
hill areas. Next in importance are the “household industries” and “oth-r services” 
sector. The development of other sectors has been almost negligible, the percentage 

6. Indicators used are : per capita income, net sown area per capita, agriculture crop production 
per capita, industrial employment per thousand population, urban population per thousand 
population, annual consumption of power per capita and road mileage per hundred sq. mite 
of area. These indicators have been worked out from Statistical Abstract of India 1962, 
Census of India 1961, papor No. 1 of 1962, Techno-Economic Surveys of Punjab, West 
Bengal, Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura, Report on Industrial Pessibilities 
of Jammu and Kashmir, data on State Income, State Statistical Bulletins and data collected 
from Central Water and Power Commission, Ministry of Irrigation and Power and Ministry 
of Transport. 

7. Compiled from Census of India 1961, paper No. 1 of 1962. 

t. Compiled from Economic Development of Assam by Shri P. C. Goswami, Asia Publishing 
House, Report on Industrial Possibilities of Jammu and Kashmir, Development Commis¬ 
sioner (Small Scale Industries) Ministry of Commerce and Industries, Techno-Economic 
Surveys of Himachal Pradesh and Tripura. 

9. Statistical Abstract of India 1962, Central Statistical Organisation, Cabinet Secretariat, 
Government of India. 

10. Compiled from Census of India, 1961, paper No. 1 of 1962. 
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of working, force engaged in them nowhere exceeding one. 11 It is evident that the 
occupational pattern in hill areas is extremely lopsided indicating lack of diversification 
in the economy. Agriculture is the dominant sector but ior reasons already stated the 
productivity and income levels in agriculture are low. Other sectors in the economy 
are not developed. 

10. El the absence of employment opportunities a large number of young hill and 
tribal people, who in fact are more enterprising, enlightened and ambitious, migrate 
from their homes to various places in the plains in quest of employment. As the 
persons who migrate out of the hills are qualitatively a little better than others in their 
community the hill areas are deprived of a human resource which could have been 
instrumental in making the developmental process in the hill and tribal areas yield 
better results. 

11. In their socio-cultural aspects the hill people generally and the hill tribes 
particularly remain relatively unaffected by the forces of social change. Amongst 
many of them unique social customs and rituals exist and there is orthodoxy, religious 
or caste rigidity and fatalism in a measure which makes them suffer from inertia. In 
not a few cases these socio-cultural traits affect adversely the process of techno-economic 
development and social change. Some of their outmoded customs and attitudes really 
discourage the adoption of new scientific ideas and hamper occupational and geographic 
mobility. At the same time the average hill, man is simple, honest, God-fearing and 
hardworking with a sense of responsibility towards the family and the community which 
can be capitalised for development purposes. 

12. Educationally many hill areas are quite well off but some are still very back¬ 
ward. Thus, for example, as against 24 per cent average rate of literacy for India 
as a whole the literacy rate is as low as 11 per cent in the State of Jammu & Kashmir 
and 11-2 per cent in the Chamba district of Himachal Pradesh. For Himachal Pradesh 
as a whole the literacy rate is about 17 per cent. In Uttar Kashi and Tehri Garhwal, 
districts of U.P., the literacy rate is 15-6 and 16 per cent respectively. In one of the 
three districts of Nagaland, namely, Tuensang, the literacy rate is as low as 4-5 per 
cent as against less than 18 per cent average for this State as a whole. There is no 
doubt that considering their high initial percentage of illiteracy, their achievements 
in the educational sphere during the past decade or so have been quite impressive. Jn 
the matter of health also the hill areas are in an unsatisfactory state. Partly because 
of their attitude towards health, hygiene and sanitation and partly because of poverty 
the hill areas suffer from high incidence of tuberculosis, venereal, skin, eye, intestinal 
and other diseases. In this context the health facilities and institutions in the hill areas 
leave much to be desired. 

AGRICULTURE: 

13. Agriculture, the all important occupation of the people in the hilly areas, has 
its peculiar features which give rise to special problems and demand special solutions. 
The areas being largely hilly and mountainous, cultivation is carried on in difficult- 
sloping terrain in small, scattered and terraced holdings. More than three-fourth of 
the cultivated area lies in holdings of. 1 to 10 acres each. These features render 

11. Compiled from Census of India, 1961, paper No. 1 of 1962. 
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possibilities of irrigation extremely difficult and costly if not impossible. Yet another 
feature is the very low ratio of the net area sown. It amounts to a per capita or less 
than half an acre. 12 The difficult terrain, unfavourable circumstances of agriculture 
and almost primitive farming practices give rise to problems of soil erosion and 
population pressure on land. 

14. The main cereals of the hill areas are rice, wheat, ragi, maize, barley and 
millets. Other foodcrops include grams and pulses. The commercial crops of 
the hilly areas are potatoes, ginger, chillies and oil seeds such as sesame, rapeseed, 
mustard and linseed. Tea is also grown in some parts. In Tripura, the commercial 
crops are “mesta”, jute, tea and cotton. Not all these, however, are of equal import¬ 
ance. Non-food crops have, on the whole, increased relatively more during the last 
few years. This trend may be indicative of the direction of possible and profitable 
change in the crop pattern. 

15. The hilly areas under consideration have wide variations in altitude and in 
agro-economic and climatic conditions. By and large, these areas have better tradi¬ 
tions in horticulture than in other parts. These physical and climatic factors facilitate 
the cultivation of a variety of fruits which would be almost impossible to grow else¬ 
where. The important fruits grown in the hills of northern India are apples, pears, 
apricots, cherries and walnuts while in the north-eastern hills the principal fruits are 
oranges, pine-apple, apples, bananas, pomegranate and jack fruit. In Tripura “lecchees” 
are grown in sufficient quantities. In some parts of the hill areas what nature has 
denied in agricultural productivity can perhaps be made up, to a large extent, by 
fruit-culture. To illustrate the point an acre under apples is reported to fetch an 
average income of Rs. 5,000 as against Rs. 150 under wheat. 1 * 

IRRIGATION : 

16. In spite of a large number of rivers, streams and nallas flowing, irrigation in 
hill areas is confined, because of physical factors, only to a small portion of the total 
cultivated area. Many of the rivers and streams are perennial but the waters remain 
completely unutilised. At places water is available in the valleys but because of lack 
of power it cannot be lifted and used for irrigation. The most prevalent type of 
irrigation, known as ‘Kuhl’ type, is the storage of water by construction of kutcha 
bunds, and its carriage over long distances through kutcha channels and improvised 
wooden drains. In rainy season, these bunds and improvised channels are washed 
away rendering the irrigation situation precarious. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY : 

17. In no other part of the Indian Union is animal husbandry so important as in 
the hill areas of these States. Its contribution to the income of Himachal Pradesh in 
1955-56 was reported to be about 22 per cent which was second only to that of 
agriculture. 14 Comparable data for other areas are not available but it is understood 

12. Compiled from Land Utilisation Statistics as given in Techno-economic Surveys for Punjab, 
West Bengal, Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Tripura and Manipur, Report on Industrial Possi¬ 
bilities of Jammu and Kashmir and Statistical Abstract of India, 1962. 

13. Techno-oconomic Survey of Himachal Pradesh. 

14. State Income of Himachal Pradesh, Quarterly Bulletins of Economics and Statistics 
1958-59, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
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that this sector made fairly significant contribution to the income of the hill areas. As 
most of the people engaged in the rearing of animals also work on land, it is not 
possible to correctly estimate the volume of employment provided by animal husbandry. 
But considering the large number of tribal families and the fact of their main dependence 
upon stock-rearing, animal husbandry may be presumed to provide employment to 
nearly 10 per cent of the population of these hill and border areas. 16 

18. Terrain considerably influences the kind of animals kept and their number. 
The wide range of altitude and agro-climatic conditions make possible rearing of sheep 
and goats, cows, buffaloes, ponies, pigs and yaks etc. A formidable difficulty in rearing 
cattle is the scarcity of fodder and feed. On the one hand, pasture areas are shrinking 
due to afforestation, on the other, the already existing shortage of cultivable land even 
for producing food crops makes it extremely difficult to transfer land from food to 
fodder. Similarly only a little quantity of “concentrates” can be found for cattle 
consumption. The hill areas are thus deficient both in respect of quantity and quality 
of forage and fodder. 

19. Sheep and goats hold an important place in these hill areas providing meat, 
wool, and goat-hair for weaving apparel. The number of sheep and goats is larger 
than that of cattle yet their productive capacity is very small. They are of inferior 
quality and their mortality rate is very high. 

20. To enhance the economic significance of animal husbandry special attention 
has to be paid to the dairy industries in these hill areas. At present the production 
and consumption of milk in these areas is inadequate. As compared to cattle in the 
plains the hill cattle yield much less milk. For instance, a survey made by the 
Institute of Agricultural Research Statistics in the Punjab State revealed that as against 
an average daily yield of 4-10 Kgs. per buffalo and 2 -52 Kgs. per cow in the rural 
areas in plains, the milk yielded by a buffalo and cow in the rural areas of the hills 
was 2-35 Kgs. and 0-51 Kg. respectively. The overall milk scarcity in the hill areas, 
except perhaps in those of West Bengal, necessitates the import of considerable quantity 
of milk products from the plains. In view of the limited arable area, the deficit in food 
output, the low agricultural income and the consequent need for encouraging mixed 
farming, it is essential to develop the dairy industry. 

21. Poultry development also has good prospects in the hills areas particularly 
in the lower altitudes. Poultry farming should supplement food and open out avenues 
of additional income through the sale of eggs and birds. 

FORESTS : 

22. Forests are a precious resource of the hill areas. They help in stabilizing 
climatic conditions, regulate precipitation and the flow of rivers. Above all they 
prevent the soil from erosion and yield a variety of products. The forset products 
includes timber, fire-wood, resin, herbs and some forest fruits. Among the hill 

15. Derived from Techno-economic Surveys of Punjab, West Bengal, Assam, Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur and Tripura, Report on Industrial Possibilities of Jammu & Kashmir and Economic 
Development of Assam by Shri P. C. Goswami and the data collected from Livestock Depart¬ 
ment, Ministty of t-'ood and Agriculture, Government of India, Comparative Economic- 
Development of U.P. and Rest of India, 1951 to 1961, by Prof. Baljit Singh and State Statis¬ 
tical Rule. 

L5 MofHcalth/64 - • 2 
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districts with which we are concerned some are quite favourably placed so far as 
forests resources are concerned. In Kumaon hills of U.P. taken as a whole, over 
50 per cent of land is under forests. In Mizo Hills and United Mikir and North Cachar 
Hills of Assam over 97 per cent and 42 per cent of the land respectively is under 
forests. Simla district of Punjab has 54-10 per cent of land covered with forests. Three 
districts of Jammu & Kashmir, namely, Doda, Udhampur and Rajauri have 53-47, 
34-68 and 28 -36 per cent land under forests respectively. In Himachal Pradesh the 
highest percentage of land under forests (18-33) is in Sirmur district. The Union 
Territory of Tripura as a whole has 61-13 per cent land under forests. On the other 
hand, there are a large number of hill areas where the ratio of land under forests is 
shockingly low. Anantnag, Ladakh, Srinagar and Baramulla districts of Jammu 
& Kashmir do not have even 1 per cent land under forests. Bilaspur and Mandi districts 
of Himachal Pradesh have 11-12 and 9-74 per cent land under forests respectively. 
Garo, Khasi and Jaintia hills of Assam and Mahasu district of Himachal Pradesh do 
not have even 5 per cent land under forests. 18 Considering the national forest policy 
standard of 60 per cent of hill-land under forests as desirable, the existing forest area 
even among the hill districts which are relatively well off in the matter of forests does 
not leave any ground for complacency. 

23. The feasibility of proper exploitation of the forests depends primarily on 
physical factors. The varying soils, climate and altitudes give rise to different types 
of forests and their products. In the north-west Himalayan sub-region the forests at 
lower altitudes are of dry, mixed deciduous variety and the growth of trees is generally 
sparse. 17 In the upper regions, i.e., from 3,000' to 6,000' elevation the forests abound 
in pine and oak. In altitudes between 5,000' to 8,000' are found forests with coniferous 
trees which are economically important. In the north-eastern Himalayan sub-region 
up to 2.500 feet elevation forests are of deciduous variety and sal is the most important 
tree. Its other common associates are Champa, Chilauni and Chukrasia Tabular Is 
(Indian Mahogany). Between 2,500 to 4,000 feet elevation occur Tenninalia (Sain), 
Cedrela {Tun), Michelia {Champak) and various laurels {Jayapatra). These are 
succeeded by forests of Oak, Bucklandia, Walnut {Akhrot), Birch ( Bhurj) and 
Maples {Dam) up to an elevation of about 8,000 feet. Above this, up to 11,000 
feet are found the Himalayan moist temperate forests containing the conifers, Hemlock 
and Silver fir as well as Magnolia Campbellii and a large variety of Rhododendrons 
(Bamboo Burans ot ‘Talish’). 

24. The forests in the hill areas produce good timber such as Sal, Khair, Deodar, 
Champa, Chilauni. Spruce {Chir), Silver fir, Walnut and a few broad-leaf trees. In 
Tripura Teak and Sun grass are the major forest products. Among the minor forest 
products arc medicinal herbs and plants, cane, bamboo and reeds. Cane is plentiful 
in the hill areas of Assam. The forests of Assam contain the largest reserves of 
bamboo in India. The present methods of exploiting these timbers are unscientific 
and in almost all cases the timber is manually converted at stump sites into railway 
sleepers and scantlings of various sizes. Thereafter these are transported over short 

16. Compiled from Indian Agricultural Statistics 1954-55 and 1955-56, Table No. 3-1. 

17. Techno-economic Surveys of Punjab, West Bengal, Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and 
Tripura. 
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distances through manual labour. Quite often sawn sizes of various shapes are put 
into streams and rivers which carry them to the road or rail heads in the plains. 

25. Inaccessibility and difficulties of transportation constitute a major hindrance 
in the exploitation of a large area of exploitable forest. The operational costs, there¬ 
fore, become too high to be within the range of tolerable burden on the industry wishing 
to utilise them. Besides the non-availability of transportation links, another reason 
for the uneconomic exploitation of the forest is the neglect of the engineering aspects 
of extraction, conversion and utilisation. For example it is estimated that conversion 
at stump sites in the forests results in the wastage of nearly 70 per cent of wood 
from fir, 65 per cent of Kail, 55 per cent of Chir and 50 per cent of Deodar. 1 * 

MINERALS : 

26. The overall position of the hill areas in the country’s mineral map is insignifi¬ 
cant. Limestone and clays are reported to exist in some quantities as, for example, 
in Manipur. It is only the area of Jammu and Kashmir which can be regarded fairly 
rich in minerals, and a systematic survey of its mineral potentialities is presently under¬ 
way. 'rhe important minerals expected in commercially exploitable quantities in 
Jammu & Kashmir are Coal, Lignite, Limestone, Gypsum, Cement clays, Bauxite. 
Graphite etc. 19 In the Kangra District of Punjab existence of some minerals has 
been reported. 20 In Himachal Pradesh and in the Kumaon hills of U.P. State and 
soap-stone exist in sufficient quantities. Minerals like Leau and Zinc ores, Nicklc 
ores, Bentonite, Chromite etc., are also reported to be in existence in the hill and 
border areas of these States. As the investigations are not yet complete or have 
yet to be undertaken, little is known about the nature of reserves and the quality of 
minerals. 

INDUSTRIES : 

27. Industries in the hill areas arc of minor importance and industrial employ¬ 
ment per thousand population nowhere exceeds ten. The total number of registered 
industrial establishments in 1959 was less than 150. 21 Cottage industries and handi¬ 
crafts are, however, much more important in the hill areas. Important among these 
are wool and cotton spinning and weaving, carpet making, fruit preservation, wood 
works, utensil making, rice husking and cane work etc. The production methods are 
crude and uneconomic. These industries do offer considerable scope for develop¬ 
ment but the major obstacles are the problems of marketing ;ind transport. 

POWER : 

28. Development of power has been far from adequate and slow in the hill areas 
for various reasons, important among which arc physical factors, past neglect, density 
pattern of hill areas and technical and cost considerations. While centralised pro¬ 
duction may be economical, its transmission over uninhabited areas adds considerably 

18. Techno-economic Survey of Himachal Pradesh, N.C.A..K.R. 

19. A report on Industrial Possibilities of J.&K. 

20. Techno-economic Survey of Punjab. 

21. Compiled from Large Scale Industrial Establishments of Indian, 1959, Ministry of Labour 
and Employment, Government of India. 
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to the cost of power to the end consumer. Hydrographic surveys in the hill areas are 
yet to be undertaken to determine the possible sites for power generation. 

29. At present only the urban areas, have electric supply. Rural electrification 
has been extremely limited. The per capita consumption of electricity is very low, 
being little less than 2 Kwh 22 as against the all India average of over 32 Kwh. The 
principal demand for electric power arises from industries but in their absence its 
demand is basically for domestic purposes. 


22. Compiled from Techno-cconomic Surveys of the States of Punjab, West Bengal, Assam, 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura, Report on Industrial Possibilities of Jammu Sc 
Kashmir, data collected from Central Water and Power Commission, Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power, Oovt. of India and ‘India, 1963’. 



CHAPTER IV 

PROBLEMS OF SMALL HILL TOWNS 

Analysis presented in this part of our report is based primarily on the information 
we have been able to elicit from the small towns in hill and border areas through our 
questionnaire. The available information no doubt leaves much to be desired. This 
limitation notwithstanding the following paragraphs bring out the salient features of 
the hill and border towns and the problems they are faced with. 

GENERAL : 

2. Two-third of the hill towns for which information is available are administra¬ 
tive headquarters. To be precise 15 are district, 25 tehsil and 12 are block head¬ 
quarters. 23 At least 21 hill towns have been declared urban for the first time in 1961 
Census. 24 These arc Doda, Pahalgam, Amia, Bandipur, Batote, Hiranagar, Ramban, 
Banihal and Naushera in Jammu & Kashmir; Jutogh in Punjab, Bahbazar (Deoprayag) 
in U.P., Narkanda and Shri Nainadevi in Himachal Pradesh; Dharamnagar, Khowai 
Radhakishorepur, Belonia and Kailashahr in Tripura, Tura and Jowai in Assam 
and Mokokchung in Nagaland. As regards climatic conditions information has been 
inadequately furnished. Most of the hill towns have reported that they experience 
pleasant weather during the major part of the year particularly during Summer and 
Autumn. Winter and Monsoon months are generally uncomfortable. Some of the 
hill towns in Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Jammu & Kashmir, West 
Bengal and Assam experience intermittent snow fall in Winter which occasionally 
cuts them off from the adjoining places for a couple of days or so. 

POPULATION : 

3. Among the 109 towns for which data are available in the Census of India 
1961, 61 are in Class VI, i.e., they have a population of less than 5,000 each, 34 towns 
are in Class V and have a population ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 each, 17 towns 
have a population between 10,000 to 20,000 and these are class IV towns. 

4. It is remarkable that the population of almost all hill and border towns has 
increased at a rate higher than the rate of increase of urban population of India as 
a whole, namely, 26 -2 per cent during 1951-61. The towns of Khowai and Dharam¬ 
nagar in Tripura and Chakrata Cantt. in Uttar Pradesh have recorded over 150 per cent 
increase during 1951-61. The population of a few other towns such as Shillong 
Cantt., Uttar Kashi, Solan and Belonia more than doubled and that of Paonta, Theog, 
Bilaspur and Tehri increased by more than 50 per cent during the same period. 25 
As no Census was held in Jammu & Kashmir in 1951 similar data for the towns of 
this State are not available. Data on population of the hill and border towns are 
given in Table I. Unfortunately the birth and death rates of the hill towns are not 

23. Derived from the questionnaire received from local bodies. 

24. Census of India 1962, paper No. 1 of 1962. 

25. Compiled from Census of India, 1961, Paper No. J. of 1962. 
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available. If, however, the natural growth rate for these towns is assumed to be the 
same as the decennial growth rate for the country as a whole, namely, 21-5 per cent, 
the major factor influencing the growth of these towns would obviously be migration. 
In the towns of Assam and Tripura particularly there has been substantial migration 
of population from East Pakistan. Practically all the hill and border towns are 
attracting migrants because of increased administrative, defence and development 
activity in the hill and border areas. To some extent the apparently large percentage 
increase in populadon of the small hill towns may be considered a statistical illusion. 
Where the base itself is low, a small absolute increase in population would push up 
the percentage increase to a very high figure. 

5. As regards seasonal migration of population only three towns (Solan, Chamba 
and Paonta) of Himachal Pradesh, three of Uttar Pradesh (Kotdwara, Tehri and 
Tanakpur) and two towns (Rajauri and Uri) of Jammu & Kashmir have reported 
that there is some increase in winter population of these towns as persons residing at 
higher altitudes migrate to them. Sometimes the seasonal migrants come with their 
cattle herds. Similarly there may be quite a few instances of migration from lower to 
higher altitudes during the summer*. 

6. Another striking feature is the high percentage of scheduled castes in the 
towns of Himachal Pradesh and Punjab, fn Joginder Nagar their percentage is pro¬ 
bably the highest in the country being 30-4 per cent. In Theog and Kasauli the 
percentage is a little more than 25.In the towns of Tripura as well as Himachal 
Pradesh and Manipur there arc a few scheduled tribes but with the exception of Rampur 
in Himachal Pradesh their percentage to total population nowhere exceeds 1. 

7. “Participation ratio” in the hill and border towns, with the exception of 
Narkanda and Theog in Himachal Pradesh, is relatively low. It is less than 30 per 
cent in most of the towns.- 7 In Narkanda and Theog in Himachal Pradesh this ratio 
at 50 per cent is a little higher. When the participation ratio is low the dependency 
ratio is bound to be relatively higher which it is in fact is in the hill and border towns 
and implies a measure of economic strain and hardship. Table No. II presents the 
percentage distribution of working force In broad occupational categories for hill towas. 
From this table it may be seen that of the 96 towns for which the information was 
available 58 are ‘service towns’. Only in 7 towns the working force engaged in trade 
and commerce exceeds 30 per cent. These towns are Joginder Nagar in'Himachal Pradesh 
and Dhupguri, Mai, Falkata, Dinhata, Mathabhanga and Haldibari in West Bengal. 
The occupational pattern clearly reveals the lopsided development of the economy 
of these towns with more than 40 per cent of workers in the residual services sector. 
Trade and Commerce is the next important sector. A large percentage of workers in 
this sector may be due partly to these towns serving as distribution centres for the rural 
hintcr-land and partly due to this sector nurturing disguised unemployment. The 
component of manufacturing including household industries appears to be very small 

26. Office of the Registrar-General, Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India. 

27. Derived from the data collected from the Office of the Registrar-General, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Government of India. 
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in most of the cases. It is only in exceptional cases like Nahan and Solan that more 
than 20 per cent of the working force is engaged in manufacturing. The hill and border 
towns, particularly those of Uttar Pradesh, are practically devoid of any manufacturing 
activity. Transport activity commands very little percentage of the working force 
except in a few cases where the percentage is more than 10. In Sundernagar in 
Himachal Pradesh and thirteen towns 2 * ten in Jammu & Kashmir, the percentage of 
working force engaged as cultivators and agricultural labourers exceeds 40 which denotes 
that these towns are at best overgrown villages. 

LAND USE PATTERN : 

The area of the towns as furnished by the local bodies is, by and large, at variance 
with the information available from the Office of the Registrar General. For various 
reasons the information about the land use pattern given in answer to the questionnaire 
cannot be relied upon. Nevertheless, a few striking features which emerge from 
the available data are : firstly, that all the towns are primarily residential in character, 
secondly, that no land use inventory exists for them, and lastly in a majority of towns 
the development is reported to be compact. Only a few are built up either in a scattered 
patent or partly compact and partly scattered. 

9. Master Plans have not yet been prepared for the hill and border towns except 
for four towns, viz., Pithoragarh, Uttar Kashi, Almora and Badrinathpuri in U.P. 
All the Local Bodies arc desirous to have Master Plans subject to the availability of 
financial and technical assistance. No socio-economic survey for the hill and border 
towns seems to have been carried out by any agency so far. Paonta and Ranikhet 20 
were at one stage included in the areas to be surveyed by the National Sample Survey 
but it has hot been possible to know the nature and purpose of that survey. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION : 

10. The problem of transport in the hill areas and their towns is peculiarly 
different from that in other parts due to difficult conditions of topography and terrain. 
The possibilities of extension of railway tracks to these towns are very remote and 
air services also are not feasible except in a few places. The hill towns have, there¬ 
fore, to depend on roads as their life-lines of communication. 

11. Only twelve of the hill towns for which information has been received are 

served by railways. 30 The rest are accessible only by road. The towns which are 
situated in the interior of the mountain regions do not even have motorable pucca 
roads. The hill towns of Punjab and West Bengal are comparatively better placed 
in this respect. In addition to the normal road links a majority of them are on rail- 
routes. Kulu has a bi-weekly air service which runs from April to July and again 
in September. 31 _ _ 

28. The.sc towns are : Arnia, Pampore, K.ul gam, Pahilgam, B indip ore, Hajin, Ajas, Sumbal, 
Uri, Palhalam, Kishtwar, Bhadarwah and Leh. 

29. Questionnaire received from local bodies. 

30. Derived from the questionnaires received from local bodies and the data collected from the 
Office of Railway Board, Ministry of Railways. 

31. Indian Air Lines Corporation. 
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12. The hill towns erf Uttar Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh also are not badly 
placed so far as road transport is concerned. All their towns are connected with 
motorable pucca roads. The towns of Jammu & Kashmir for which the informa¬ 
tion is available are also, with the exception of one, linked with the rest of the country 
with motorable pucca roads. Of course, due to the nature of the terrain the travel¬ 
time from one place to another is considerable and in some cases it takes almost 
three days to travel to the nearest rail head. 

13. The means of communication to and from the hill towns of Manipur are 
very poor. The State Capital, Imphal, is not yet connected with some of the 
important hill areas of the territory. Manipur has no railway. The only land- 
connection between Imphal and the rest of India is the 134 mile road* 2 connecting 
Imphal with the rail head of Dimapur. It passes through the hilly tracts of Nagaland 
and is liable to interruption during the rainy season when Air Transport Service 
(Calcutta—Imphal) also gets dislocated. The Nagaland being a disturbed area, 
journey along this road is hazardous. A new highway linking Imphal with Silchar is 
likely to be constructed soon. This will be immensely helpful to Manipur. 

14. The problem of communication is most acute in the hill towns of Tripura. 
The partition erf the country has caused serious damage to its transport and communi¬ 
cations system and a new net work of roads and communications has yet to emerge. 
This Union Territory was completely isolated till recently and it remains even now one 
of the least accessible areas in India except by air. Agartala, Kailashahr and Khowai 
towns in Tripura have Air links. 33 Agartala has three services every day. The towns 
of Kailashahr and Khowai have only two services a week. The air strips of Kailashahr 
and Khowai remain unserviceable during Monsoon weather rendering accessibility to 
these towns difficult. The Assam-Agartala road has now begun to serve as the life 
line. The Territory’s internal communications are equally bad and Sub-Divisional 
Headquarters are not approachable throughout the year. A railway line linking 
Dharmanagar with Kalkalighat has recently been laid 84 while the one linking Pathar- 
kundi with Dharmanagar has also been completed recently. It is, however, desirable 
to complete the railway link between Dharmanagar and Sabroom. 

15. The hill towns of Assam, excepting Haflong and Diphu, are located far away 
from the rail-heads and the distance is generally more than 50 miles. The physical 
conditions make road construction an arduous job and even now one of the towns has 
only jeepable fair weather road while another has only one-way motorable road. 
Recently strenuous efforts have been made to construct improved roads and bridges. 

16. The distance of the nearest rail-heads from the towns, the type of roads 
connecting them with the railway stations, time taken to cover the distance and the 
freight rates thereof are given in Table No. III. It may be seen from the Table that a 
large number of towns are located at a distance of more than 50 miles 33 from the 
nearest rail-heads and it takes more than four hours to cover the distance. Eleven 

32. Techno-economic Survey of Manipur, N.C.A.E.R. 

33. Indian Air Lines. Corporation. 

34. Office of the Railway Board, Ministry of Railways, Government of India. 

35. Derived from the questionnaires received from local bodies. 
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towns of Jammu & Kashmir, viz., Doda, Pahalgam, Uri, Batotc, Udhampur, Rajauri, 
Shopian, Baramulla, Sopore, Bijbehara and Ramban, tliree towns of Tripura viz., 
Khowai, Radhakishorepur and Belonia and two of Assam viz., Aijal and Jowai are 
more than 100 miles from the nearest rail-heads and it takes more than 10 hours to 
cover the distance. Five towns of Jammu & Kashmir, namely, Doda, Pahalgam, 
Baramulla, Sopore and Uri are placed in a very precarious situation in the sense that 
it takes two to three days to cover the distance from the nearest rail-head. One of 
the towns of Jammu & Kashmir (Doda), does not even now have motorable pucca 
road while one of the towns of Assam namely, Lunglch is accessible only by fair 
weather jeepable road. Information on the type of connecting roads for some of the 
hill towns is not available. As regards freight rates, these are generally quite heavy. 3 * 
For two towns, namely, Uttar Kashi (U.P.) and Shopian (J. & K.) the freight rates 
per 100 kg. are more than Rs. 10. It is reported that transportation cost adds about 
10 to 50 per cent to the commodity prices in the hill towns depending, of course, 
upon the nature of the commodity, mode of transport, number of trans-shipments and 
the distances involved. The hill produce exported from hill areas to the consuming 
centres in the plains fetch much less profit because of transport costs. It is only in the 
hill towns of Punjab that road transport is comparatively cheaper* 7 because of rail 
road competition and competition among the private operators plying on hill routes. 

17. Road transport service to the hill towns is operated by Government, private 
operators and some co-operative societies. The frequency of the service in the case of 
a majority of them is relatively low due to lack of adequate traffic. 

18. All the towns whose particulars have been received have post and telegraph 
facilities. Telephone connections are also generally available. In a few towns, where 
this amenity does not exist, this facility is reported to be available generally within 
a distance of 10 miles. 3 * 

19. From the foregoing account it is evident that a majority of the hill and border 
towns do not have a good net-work of roads and communications which is an essential 
pre-condition of economic development. It is true that the nature of the terrain and 
the distances involved are major impediments in the establishment and extension of a 
net-work of roads and co mm unications. But it is also quite obvious that development 
of transport and communications brooks no delay for economic and strategic reasons. 

INDUSTRY : 

20. The existing industrial structure of most of the hill towns is very weak. There 
are very few organised industrial establishments in them. In only two towns of 
Solan and Nahan there are industries of significance to the economy. The rest of 
them, of course, have a number of cottage units like hand-loom, wool weaving, handi¬ 
crafts, utensil-making, rice-husking etc., but their production and the number of 

36. Derived from the questionnaires received from local bodies. 

37. Questionnaires, received from the local bodies of hill towns of Punjab. 

38. Questionnaires received from the Local Bodies and Office of the General Manager, 
Post & Telegraphs. 
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persons engaged in them are very small. 39 The details of the existnig units, their 
production along with the number of persons and the problem faced by them are given 
in Table IV. Handicapped as the small hill and border towns arc by the poor resource 
endowment, inadequate power supply and uneconomical transport system the scope 
for the development of large industrial units in them is severely limited. 

21. The report of the Plan Committee for Heavy Industries of U.P. has recom¬ 
mended a few large resource-based industries like cement, hard-board from Salai 
wood, dead burnt magnesite, manufacture of paper etc. The report on Industrial 
Survey of Jammu & Kashmir has revealed the possibilities of establishment of two 
large units for the manufacture of cement and aluminium ingots. It is learnt that 
good scope exists In Manipur for the establishment«of a cement, a paper and pulp 
and a textile mill and the Manipur Government have already drawn up schemes for 
their establishment., In Tripura there are proposals to set up large scale units for the 
manufacture of paper pulp and jute and fruit canning. Of course, some scope for the 
development of a few medium industries like the manufacture of baby foods, pepain 
(a chemical used in digestive medicines) and pectin (a chemical rich in carbohydrates) 
and canning and preservation of fruits and vegetables also exists in some of the towns 
of Uttar Pradesh. In Jammu & Kashmir a few medium scale industries like leather 
tanning, steel rolling, bicycle parts and hospital equipment can be profitably 
established. But it is the small scale and cottage industries which hold good promise 
in these towns. Wood working units, musical instruments, herbal medicines, seri¬ 
culture bee-keeping etc., are notable among the items falling in the category of small 
and cottage units. The scope of large, small and cottage units in the towns for which 
information was available has been given in Table V. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE : 

22. Most of the hill and border towns are reported to be functioning as distributing 
centres for the neighbouring villages though the details of such functions have not 
been indicated. There are, of course, a few very small towns which are still in the 
formative stage of growth and continue to maintain rural character and do not perform 
this function. From almost all the towns with the exception of a few Cantonments 
it has been observed that there is scope of expansion of trade but the specific lines 
on which this scope exists have not been specified. Some of the towns have in a 
very general way pointed out that there is scope for expansion in potatoes and food- 
grains trade. 

23. Adequate banking facilities 40 arc available in all the hill towns of Punjab 
and Himachal Pradesh, the exception being Arki and Shri Nainadevi in Himachal 
Pradesh which perhaps are too small to attract banking facilities. In Uttar Pradesh 
this facility is restricted to only 6 towns viz., Mussoorie, Uttar Kashi, Kotdwara, 
Pithorgarh, Almora Town and Nainital while only two in Tripura viz., Dharmanagar 

39. Questionnaires received from the local bodies, Distt. Industries Offices, Tccho-cconomic 
Surveys of the States of Punjab, West Bengal, Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and 
Tripura, Economic Development of Assam by Shri P. C. Goswami, Industrial Possibility of 
Jammu & Kashmir, Development Commissioner (SSI), and Area Surveys Reports prepared 
by Central Small Scale Industries Orgn., Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

40. Questionnaire received from lcocal bodies and Office of the Reserve Bank of India, New Delhi. 
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and Radhakishorpur have a branch of State Bank of India. In Jammu & Kashmir, 
only 8 towns out of 17 for which information is available have banking facilities. 
There arc, however, a number of co-operative societies in the hill towns, among them, 
Mandi leads with 31 societies followed by Chamba (29 Societies) and Kulu 
(23 Societies). The nature of their business primarily comprises credit facilities, 
marketing of consumer goods and contract work etc. 

24. Most of the hill towns have markets, private or public, though the existing 
market places need considerable improvement. This need is more urgent in the 
towns of Assam and Manipur. None of the small towns has warehousing facilities and 
most of them have emphasised the need for cold storage for storing potatoes, other 
vegetables and fruits. 

TOURISM : 

25. Local bodies of most of the hill towns of Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and one of Assam consider their res¬ 
pective towns as places of tourist interest. They claim to offer scenic beauty, wild-life 
game, salubrious climate and picnic spots though the details of the latter are not available 
for the towns of Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal and Assam. Fairs and festivals are report¬ 
ed to be a great tourist attraction. The religious fair, for instance, at Shri Naina 
Devi in Himachal Pradesh draws nearly one lakh visitors. 11 These fairs and festivals 
are of local and regional interest only and have no national and inter-national 
significance. The main seasons of tourist traffic are April to June and September to 
October. 

26. The details of the main tourist attractions at these places, boarding and 
lodging facilities, fairs and festivals along with the number of tourists are given in 
Table VI. It would be seen therefrom that the existing accommodation facilities 
appear to be inadequate to cope with tourist traffic in most of the towns. At the 
same time creation of additional accommodation may present problem of surplus 
capacity and high maintenance costs during off-seasons. Some solutions for this 
dilemma have to be considered. 

27. A point arises whether, all the hill towns of Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh, West Bengal and Assam are ideally located 
vis-a-vis the major urban centres in India. A tourist would not generally like to 
spend more than a night’s travel to reach his destination unless the attraction of a 
place is too great to compensate for the ordeal of a long and rigorous journey. From 
this point of view the hill towns of Punjab are comparatively in an advantageous position 
and this has given fillip to tourist attraction to its towns. A few of the hill towns 
of Uttar Pradesh are also situated near the main population cenrtes and draw a large 
number of tourists. The towns of Himachal Pradesh and also many in Uttar Pradesh 
located deeper in the hill and mountain regions have not been successful in drawing 
a large number of tourists as they are rather remotely placed. The towns of 
Jammu & Kashmir are located far from the rail-heads and involve the ordeal of long 
and rigorous journey. Yet they draw a large number of tourists because their attrac¬ 
tions more than compensate for the discomforts of travel. To encourage the flow of 

41. Questionnaire received from local body of Shri Naina Devi. 
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tourists to the small hill towns some measures which counterbalance the disadvantages 
of long and costly journeys will have to be thought of. 

28. A basic consideration in attracting tourist traffic is to provide different types 
of facilities to suit different categories of visitors. From the replies it is found that 
charges vary from place to place but these are approximately in the range erf Rs. 2-5 
for lodging and Rs. 7/10 for boarding per day. 42 In more important hill towns the 
charges are much higher than these. These charges under Indian conditions are a 
little too high to attract the middle classes. The Government of U.P. make govern¬ 
ment accommodation in Naini Tal available to tourists at reasonable rates. It is 
learnt that Himachal Pradesh Administration has a proposal to construct a chain of 
tourist holiday houses to provide accommodation at reasonable rates to tourists at a. 
number of places like Solan, Mashobra, Rampur etc. 43 This is a commendable 
proposal. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES : 

29. As regards electricity, it is paradoxical that in spite of a large hydel potential 
in the hill areas, the hill towns should be backward in the generation and consumption 
of power. The per capita consumption of power in these hill areas is nowhere more 
than two kwh. By 1950 only a few towns in the hilly areas were electrified. At 
present most of the towns for which information has been received arc supplied with 
electricity cither from grid or locally generated. 44 

30. The details of consumption of energy by class of utilisation along with the 
sources of generation are given in Table VII. It is seen from the table that data for 
utilisation of power for different purposes are not available or are not reliable. 
Nevertheless, one thing stands out clearly from the table that electricity is used primarily 
for domestic purposes. It is only in the towns of Nahan, Solan and Paonta in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, and Almora in Uttar Pradesh where some power is being utilised for 
industrial purposes. 

31. Looking into the tariff structure of power in the hill towns it is seen that the 
charges arc quite high. 45 Special incentives in the form of low rate of power may, 
therefore, have to be provided to encourage the setting up of industries in these towns. 

32. The local bodies of the hill towns of Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and U.P., 
claim to be relatively well off in respect of water supply. Piped water is reported to 
be available in all of them though in some of Punjab towns the entire municipal area 
is not served by water supply system. The situation is not so satisfactory in the hill 
areas of other States. In Jammu & Kashmir four hill towns viz. Amia, Raghubir- 
singhpura, Uri and Hiranagar, do not have any piped water supply whereas in some, the 
existing water supply is far from adequate. In Assam this facility is available only 

42. Questionnaire received from the local bodies, data collected from Tourist Department of 
the Himachal Pradesh Admn. and Department of Tourism, Ministry of Transport, 
Government of India. 

43. Techno-economic Survey of Himachal Pradesh, N.C.A.E.R. 

44. Data collected from Central Water and Power Commission, Ministry of Irrigation and Power, 
Government of India and the Questionnaire received from the local bodies. 

45. Questionnaire received from local bodies. 
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in three of the towns namely, Shillong Cantt., Tura, Haflong and in Manipur in only 
one, namely, Churachandpur. In Tripura not a single town is provided with piped 
water. No information in this respect is available for the towns of Nagaland, In the 
hill and border towns where there is no water supply service water scarcity is acute. 
Tim ing the summer season particularly water has to be fetched in tins or buckets from 
distant places and instances are not lacking when it is sold at a price as high as fifty 
paise to one rupee per tin. Even in those places where some sort of water supply 
system exists, the supply is inadequate and the pressure in the pipes is low with the 
result that one observes long queues of people standing at the public taps waiting for 
their turn to fill their bucket. 

33. In the hill towns night soil and town refuse is still disposed off by primitive 
methods. It is only in the towns of Naini Tal, Mussoorie and Narinder Nagar in 
Uttar Pradesh that underground water borne sewerage system has been provided. Even 
in these towns this facility does not serve the whole of the urban areas. 

34. Drainage facilities are inadequately provided in all the hill towns with the 
exception of Simla, Mussoorie and Naini Tal. Open drains full of sullage run in many 
of the towns creating filthy and unhygienic conditions. It is essential to provide 
underground sewerage system as its absence affects both public health and tourist 
trade. 

COMMUNITY AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES : 

35. By and large, educational facilities up to High/Higher Secondary stage are 
available in all the towns. 46 Four of the towns in Uttar Pradesh (Naini Tal Cantt., 
Mussoorie, Muni-Ki-Reti and Lohaghat) do not have High/Higher Secondary Schools. 

36. On analysing the demographic data and comparing it with the school enrol¬ 
ments, the existing educational facilities in most of the towns appear adequate. But 
as students from the neighbouring villages also avail of the educational facilities in 
the towns to that extent the educational facilities may need to be expanded. College 
education facilities are available in Chamba, Rampur, Solan, Mandi, Bilaspur and 
Nahan in Himachal Pradesh, Kailashahr and Belonia in Tripura, Udhampur in 
Jammu & Kashmir and Naini Tal, Almora, Kotdwara, Srinagar, Dogadda, Ranikhet and 
Landaur in Uttar Pradesh and Tura, Haflong, Aijal and Lungleh in Assam. 

37. So far as medical facilities arc concerned, dispensaries or primary health 
centres and hospitals are operating in all the towns of Assam Hills and Tripura. The 
hill towns of Uttar Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir and Punjab are, however, relatively 
backward in medical facilities. Even a dispensary does not exist in two of the hill 
towns of U.P. (Bahbazar and Muni-Ki-Reti). In Jammu & Kashmir out of 23 hill 
towns for which information has been received, only three towns vrz., Udhampur, 
Rajouri and Baramulla have a full fledged hospital. In Himachal Pradesh three towns 
viz. Shri Naina Devi, Rampur and New Bilaspur and in the Punjab five towns, viz., 
Kangra, Palampur, Nurpur, Jutogh and Dagshai towns do not have a hospital. 47 
Thus in a number of hill towns the existing medical facilities are very inadequate. 
Qualitatively also available medical facilities leave much to be desired. Considering 

46. Questionnaires received from local bodies. 

♦7. Questionnaire received from the local bodies. 
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the relatively high incidence of certain diseases in the hill areas the existing medical 
facilities may be considered far too inadequate. As regards veterinary hospitals, these 
do not exist in most of the hill towns. 

38. Six of the thirteen towns of Himachal Pradesh, three towns of Uttar Pradesh, 
seven of Punjab, four of Assam and all the towns of Tripura have cinema houses. 4s 
The other towns are perhaps too small to support them. Many of the towns do not 
have parks and play grounds; and where available, they arc not in proportion to the 
population served by them. Fire fighting facilities are confined only to a few rela¬ 
tively large towns. Libraries, reading rooms and community centres generally exist 
in all the towns but it is not known whether they are adequate to meet the requirements. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE : 

39. From the 81 replies, received from the small towns it is found that 23 of 
them have municipalities, 41 Small Town Committecs/Notified Area Committees, 11 
Cantonments and 6 are non-municipal towns. Data on finances have, however, been 
received only from 28 towns of Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh. Of these 11 are Municipalities, 13 Notified Area Committees/Small 
Town Committees and 4 are Cantonments. 

40. On analysing the financial data in respect of these local bodies it is observed 
that they have relatively very high per capita ordinary income except for the towns 
in Jammu & Kashmir. The lowest per capita income for the year 1962-63 ranges 
between Rs. 5 to 8 and 6 local bodies of Jammu & Kashmir fall in this category. Eight 
local bodies have their per capita income between Rs. 9 and 15. Per Capita income 
between Rs. 25 to 50 are found in case of 6 local bodies. The local bodies viz., 
Solan in Himachal Pradesh and Naini Tal Cantt. in U.P. have per capita income of 
over Rs. 50 to 100. In two exceptional cases namely Shri Naina Devi (Himachal 
Pradesh) and Naini Tal (Uttar Pradesh) the per capita income is as high as Rs. 102 
and Rs. 110 respectively. 

41. Higher per capita income for most of the local bodies is, however, illusory 
as it is calculated on the basis of Census population which refers mostly to the winter 
or resident population of the town. The summer population of these towns is 
reported to be at least double of the winter population. In any case it has to be 
noted that the utilities and services in these towns arc to be provided for a population 
much larger than their resident population. 

42. Bulk of this high per capita income accounted for by taxes which in the 
case of 14 local bodies comprise over 80 per cent of the ordinary income while in the 
case of other 4 local bodies taxes account for 50 to 80 per cent of the ordinary income. 
Only two local bodies have less than 10 per cent of their ordinary income derived 
from taxes. The taxes from which the tax-revenue is mainly derived are Octroi 
Duty or Toll Tdx and House Tax in the case of almost all the local bodies except 
those of Jammu & Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh where no House Tax is being 
levied. Water and other service taxes are being levied mostly by the Cantonments 
and only by a few municipalities. 


48. Ibid. 
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43. Income from ‘rents and prices’ is the second largest source of revenue in the 
case of most of the local bodies. In the matter of grants-in-aid from the State Govern¬ 
ments about 10 of the 28 local bodies seem to have benefited to a limited extent 
This may be symptomatic of these small local bodies being generally neglected in the 
dispensation of grants-in-aid. 

44. On the expenditure side, the local bodies of small towns spend about one- 
third to one-half of their income on public health and sanitation. The expenditure 
on general administration including cost of tax-collection, on an average, ranges 
between 25 to 30 per cent though in one or two exceptional cases it exceeds 50 per 
cent. This proportion of expenditure on general administration is on the high side. 
Expenditure on education is generally less than one per cent except in Kotdwara and 
Naini Tal in U.P. and Rampur in Himachal Pradesh where 18, 12 and 13 per cent of 
the expenditure respectively is on this service. Expenditure on water supply service 
is to be found in the case of not more than 14 local bodies and on an average they 
spend from less than 1 to 16 per cent of their total expenditure on maintaining water 
supply. The average expenditure on this service may be taken to be about 5 per cent 
for all the local bodies taken together. The expenditure on electricity including street 
lighting accounts for about 3 to 8 per cent of the total expenditure though in one or 
two exceptional cases the figure is as high as 30. In these exceptional cases the 
expenditure figures include capital expenditure also Naini Tal Municipality which main¬ 
tains a hydro-electric power station incurs about 25 per cent of its ordinary expenditure 
on the service. 



CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

GENERAL : 

The problems of hill and border towns and of the wider areas with which they 
are organically linked have been presented in the preceding chapters. The one basic 
fact that emerges from the data presented and discussed so far is that these towns are 
quite backward. It is not any one particular sector of the hill regions or their small 
towns which may be considered delinquent but backwardness, barring a few excep¬ 
tions, is writ large in almost every aspect of the socio-economic conditions of these 
towns and the hill regions. 

2. The overall occupational pattern, the agricultural and industrial sectors, the 
economic infra-structure consisting of transport and communications and power, the 
social over-heads like education and health—all these are far below the average 
norms of development in other parts of the country. It is, of course, quite true that 
the backwardness of any individual sector acts as a drag on all other sectors too 
with the result that the economy as a whole stagnates and suffers. This implies that 
the problem of development has wide ramifications and tackling any one particular 
aspect may not suffice. What is needed is an integrated broad-based approach to the 
problem and a programme commensurate therewith. 

3. We think it is quite evident that the small towns in the hill and border areas 
suffer from triple handicap. In the first instance, they are backward themselves, 
secondly, they happen to be located in regions which too are the victims of the same 
malady and lastly, most of the States in which hill areas form a larger proportion of 
the land and population are relatively less better off than the rest of 
the country. There certainly is a logical consistency and inter-relation in the 
synchronous backwardness of the hill towns, hill regions and hill States which adds, 
a touch of tragic irony to their plight. 

4. The ineascapable logic of all this is that the problem of hill and border towns, 
as pointed out earlier too, is multi-dimensional and can neither be treated in isolation 
nor by limited efforts in any particular direction. The problem basically is one of 
effecting an all-round development of tly: hill areas of which the small towns form 
the important focal points. It should be evident that any attempt to improve the 
hill and border towns qua towns and raise their level of services, development and 
economy without a similar corresponding effort in their hinter-lands and wider regions 
will be but artificial and they will not be able to sustain the momentum given to them 
initially. The development of small towns in hill and border areas has, therefore, 
to be an integral part of a much larger and multi-dimcnsionai programme for the 
overall development of the hill regions themselves. This, in our opinion, is an inevi¬ 
table pre-condition to success in any programme which aims at the development of 
these small towns. It also implies that their development cannot be considered as 
a problem for the local self government or any one particular department alone. It 
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is, infact, a problem which has to be tackled with utmost inter-departmental colla¬ 
boration, co-ordination and understanding. 

REGIONAL PLANS FOR HILL AREAS : 

5. To a certain extent the Five Year Plans do cover various aspects of develop¬ 
ment, but they have, generally speaking, not so far accorded any special treatment or 
higher priority to programmes in the hill and border areas. In view of the points 
made above there seems every justification to formulate economic development plans 
and programmes for the hill and border areas as distinct regional plans which are 
bold in conception, of higher urgency in terms of priority and more liberal in the 
matter of financial and technical assistance from the Centre and the State Govern¬ 
ments. When we suggest distinct plans for hill regions we have at the back of our 
mind the type of programme which the Planning Commission’s Team actually drew 
up for the backward eastern region of U.P. Not only has that programme been 
accepted but special financial provisions have been made to carry it out. Similar 
approach in the case of hill areas is needed. We need hardly emphasise that in the 
regional plans that we have suggested there should be a proper integration of economic 
development planning with physical (land use) planning. Before a programme like 
the one we are suggesting cm be formulated, a thorough comprehensive study of the 
hill and border areas, their problems, resources and potentialities, would be absolutely 
necessary. These surveys and studies need to be undertaken immediately on the lines 
of the Planning Commission’s Team which was set up to study the eastern districts 
of Uttar Pradesh. 

6. In the present context of the Chinese aggression and also in view of our not 
very pleasant relations with Pakistan, the question of overall development of the hiQ 
and border areas and their small towns • assumes the full character and urgency of a 
national problem. People stricken with poverty have all over the world and at all 
times in history been easy victims of alien aggressors and alien extermist ideologies, 
doctrines and scoial systems. Besides, such economically deficient areas will fail to 
lend good support to the normal supply lines of the forces and this is a situation fraught 
with risks. 

7. A backward people in a vast under-developed hilly and mountainous border 
as India has, will continue to pose a serious threat to the security of the entire country 
till conditions there are made to change for the better. This consideration makes the 
development of the hill regions and their small towns as much of a defence problem as 
it is a socio-economic one. Once this is agreed a case is established to coordinate 
the defence efforts with the efforts of economic development in these areas. It also 
becomes imperative that development measures are taken into hand without any fur¬ 
ther delay and the rate of economic development pitched up rather high to make the 
impact of change in the hill areas felt within the shortest possible time. 

AGRICULTURE : 

8. Once the above basic premises are conceded attention has to be given to the 
major aspects of economic development of hill areas and their small towns. Since 80 
L5NfofHcalth/64—3 
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pef cent of the existing population of the hill areas subsists on the primary sector, 4 * 
particularly agriculture, it is extremely important to devise certain measures which 
will strengthen and boost the agricultural economy. The paradox here is that the 
net sown area per head of population is very small and there is not much scope for 
expanding the area under cultivation. Doing so, may quite, often make inroads into 
lands under forests which under no circumstances can be considered advisable. In 
the face of this paradox the development strategy for the agricultural sector in the 
hill areas should be to concentrate on horticulture and mixed farming or on raising 
the productivity of land in terms of money returns rather than on traditional food 
grain cultivation. It may be of interest to note that the Punjab Government believe 
that the per capita income in their Kulu district could be made to be the highest 
among the districts of the State through horticultural development. 

HORTICULTURE ; 

9. In the total output of about 7 million tons (1963) of fruits in India the hill 
areas are reported to have accounted for only 1 • 6 lakh tons. 50 This obviously is a 
very insignificant contribution and indicates the need to undertake measures to increase 
the output of fruits in the hill areas. The scope for horticultural development in 
the hill areas is immense. Some tradition in horticultural pursuits already exists in 
many parts. Climatic conditions also favour the growth and maintenance of orchards 
within certain altitudes. All these advantages need to be exploited fully. 

10. We are glad to note that the Indian Council of Agricultural Research have 
initiated two schemes for the development of horticulture which have special relevance 
to the hill areas. These schemes comprise (a) grant of loans for new orchards and 
(b) grant of loans for rejuvenation of old orchards. Under the former a loan of 
Rs. 500 per acre is given of which 50 per cent is in the form of saplings, fertilisers 
and insecticides etc. The loan carries 4i per cent interest and is repayable after 
six years in 10 or less annual instalments. In the latter scheme a loan of Rs. 65 
per acre is given. The rate of interest is the same though repayment starts 18 months 
after advancing the loan. The scheme is reported to have worked successfully and the 
acreage under orchards is said to have gone up considerably during the last 7 years. 
In Himachal Pradesh, 7,000; in Jammu & Kashmir 15,000; in U P. 16,000 and in 
Kulu Valley 3,000 acres of orchards have been added during the period. 

11. In view of the additional cost involved in terracing and fencing the Hill 
Development seminar held at Simla in April, 1963 had recommended that the amount 
of loan under the Scheme should be raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 per acre and 
made interest free for the first five years. In this connection wc may mention that 
in Manipur the Government have already raised the limit of the loan to Rs. 1,000 
per acre. In Punjab the State Government have been subsidising the farmers for 
converting farms into orchards and also distributing ‘taccavi’ loans for a few years so 
that the farmer who has converted his farm into an orchard can meet his food- 
grain and other consumption requirements till the orchards begin to yield income. 
We appreciate the suggestion made by the Hill Development Seminar about raising the 

49. Compiled from Census of India, 1961, paper No. 1 of 1962. 

50, Information collected from Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture. 
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loan and hope that the Central and the State Governments will consider this suggestion 
very sympathetically. We are also very much impressed by the approach of the 
Punjab Government and believe that the grant of ‘taccavi’ loan to fanners who switch 
over to orchards must go a long way in the development of horticulture in the hill 
areas. The State Governments will, in our opinion, be well advised to emulate the 
Punjab example. 

12. Among other measures for the development of horticulture in the hill areas 
we wish to mention that in Jammu & Kashmir the saplings of apple trees are being 
provided at as low a price as 25 paise each and the staff of Horticulture Depart¬ 
ment provides all technical assistance including the selection of suitable sites for sett¬ 
ing up orchards. In U.P. the Fruit Utilisation Department has drawn up a special 
plan for the expansion of orchards in 4 hill districts, viz., Naini Tal, Garhwal, Almora 
and Tehri Garhwal. In Punjab a Deputy Director of Horticulture exclusively looks 
after the development of orchards in the hill areas. In Himachal Pradesh the Horti¬ 
culture Department renders all forms of advisory service for the development of 
orchards. In Manipur the State Government have a programme of establishing 10 
Progeny Centres and two Research Centres for the promotion of horticulture. The 
Horticulture Department is also making efforts to grow cashew trees in certain hill 
areas. In Tripura the State Directorate of Agriculture have set up 16 nurseries and 
many experimental cultivator’s farms. In this context we may mention that Simla 
Seminar had suggested Regional Horticulture Research Stations to be located in the 
following five regions, namely, (1) Jammu & Kashmir, (2) Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh, (3) Uttar Pradesh, (4) West Bengal and (5) Assam. The Seminar had 
suggested that these regional stations should be established and financed entirely by 
the Government of India. We also endorse this suggestion. 

13. Before we conclude our discussion on Horticulture development we wish to 
emphasise that the measures already undertaken for the development of horticulture 
need to be intensified. It may be useful to carry out a comprehensive survey to 
demarcate the areas which can be brought under different types of fruits. Besides, 
establishing Research Centres we would Hke training arrangements to be created under 
which the owners of the orchards and gardens get short-term training in scientific 
methods and techniques of horticulture. Such training programme will be helpful 
in moulding the younger generation of the horticulturists. It may also be useful if 
the State Governments have a number of Government orchards and gardens established 
in various places, like the one that exists in Chanbatia (near Ranikhct) in U.P., 
so that, the same could act as demonstration farms and seed-production and distri¬ 
bution centres and centres of research, experimentation and training. 

14. The provision of cold storage and grading facilities at centres of collection 
and marketing of fruits and vegetables will have to be provided as development of 
horticulture grows apace. The State Governments in consultation with the Marketing 
Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India may have these 
aspects examined in detail. Co-operativisation in the sphere of fruit and vegetable 
marketing and transportation and in die sphere of rural credit and banking should 
also be encouraged as a part of agro-horticultural development programmes. The 
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procedures - and rules for granting co-operative and bank credit in the hill areas may 
also be simplified and suitably relaxed to make credit reach the really needy farmer 
and horticulturist. The State Registrars of Co-operatives may like to examine these 
aspects of the problem. 

POTATO DEVELOPMENT: 

15. Among cash crops potatoes play a very significant role in the economy of 
the hill areas particularly in the north and north western hills. In Himachal Pradesh, 
for instance, potatoes constitute the fourth important crop, being next to wheat, rice 
and maize. Potatoes arc a high income yielding crop and their cultivation is steadily 
increasing and also being extended to places at elevations of 6,000 feet. Potatoes 
grown at such altitudes are reported to be free from virus. There is evidence which 
indicates that the per acre yield of potatoes in some hill areas has not shown any 
marked improvement during the last decade or so. For instance, in Himachal 
Pradesh the per acre yield seems to have fallen from 3,655 lbs. in 1950-51 to 2,240 
lbs. in 1957-58. 151 Similar figures for other hill areas are not available. It is also 
reported that while the quality of hill potatoes is superior their per acre yield does 
not compare favourably with that in the plains. To cite an example, the per acre 
yield of potatoes in Himachal Pradesh in 1957-58 was 2,240 lbs. as against a yield 
of 12,034 lbs. in Punjab plains, 8,688 in Bombay and average of 5,653 lbs. for 
India as a whole. 

16. All these facts establish a clear case for potato development in the hill areas 
with a view to extending the area under potato cultivation and raising its per acre 
yield. It is understood that there is a good potential for the development of potato 
cultivation in Kulu Valley, Outer Seraj area of Kangra District, surrounding hills of 
Kashmir Valley, Kud, Batote and Bhadarwah areas of Jammu Province, Kumaon hills 
of U.P. and Darjeeling hills of West Bengal and the hills of Assam. There is need to 
boost the potato production of the hill areas not only to meet the local requirements 
but also to cater to the needs of the other parts of the country. 

17. The Hill Development Seminar suggested that foundation seed farms of 
10 to 40 acres should be located in different areas on the high hills to cater to the needs 
of localities without necessitating long distance transportation. These farms should 
be run by the Sate Governments under trained technical staff. The disease free 
nucleus seed stock should be supplied by the Central Potato Research Institute, Simla. 
The State Departments of Agriculture should organise potato development sections— 
similar to the one in Himachal Pradesh—for watching the multiplication of founda¬ 
tion seeds in these State Farms, by registered growers in the second stage and the 
certified growers in the third stage. The seminar also underlined the immediate need 
to develop a sound certification programme with sufficient inspection staff to help in 
spraying, growing, grading and packing. Apart from distribution of better seed and 
the need to establish co-operative marketing societies of potato growers there is need 
to set up more potato research centres. The good results of experiments conducted 

SI. Abstract of Agricultural Statistics 1960-61, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government 
of India. 
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in these laboratories could be extended to the growers through technical advice and 
demonstration. 

18. In view of the heavy application of fertilizers needed for potato cultivation 
an adequate supply of the same should be ensured in the potato growing areas. It 
is likely that the transportation cost may make it prohibitive for the farmers to utilise 
fertilizers and it is suggested that the State Governments should subsidize the differ¬ 
ence in the cost of transport to make it possible for the farmers to get them at the 
same price as elsewhere, in the country. Due to the high incidence of pests and other 
diseases to which potatoes are vulnerable, the Plant Protection Wing of the 
Ministry of Food & Agriculture should study them and make special arrangements for 
the distribution of the insecticides through the Ministry of Community Development 
and co-operation. 

19. As fruits and vegetables are highly perishable commodities and the major 
centres of consumption where they can fetch good prices are very far off from the 
producing areas in hills, it is highly desirable that a large number of fruit preservation 
and canning factories are established at important centres of collection and marketing 
of fruits and vegetables. Similarly there is scope for setting up potato and vegetable 
dehydration plants, plants to manufacture concentrates of fruit juices and factories for 
manufacturing jams, jellies, and pickles. The dehydrated vegetables and the concen¬ 
trates will by reducing the bulk economise in transport costs considerably. Quite 
allied to the development of fruit preservation and canning is the industry for the 
manufacture of strong light weight packing materials, e.g., packing cases, crates, 
tins and cartons and other strong light weight materials which may enable the products 
to stand the strain of long haulages. 

20. It is understood that no special financial assistance is available to fruit pre¬ 
servation and canning industry from the Central or State Governments. For these 
Industrial units loans are available in the ordinary course under State Aid to Industries 
Acts. This does not help much. It is suggested that in the case of such industrial 
units in the hill areas special provision for loans on liberalised terms may be made 
by the State Governments. 

21. To deal with agricultural and horticultural research problems of the hill 
areas, the Hill Development Seminar held at Simla suggested that a Central Hill 
Research Institute on the lines of the Central Arid Zone Research Institute should be 
set up at a suitable place. This Institute, the Seminer further suggested, should have 
sections to deal with improved varieties of seeds and saplings, breeding, agronomy, 
horticulture, agriculture, soil and water conservation, pests, forestry and information. 
This is a good suggestion and we also commend it. Since the climate and soil condi¬ 
tions vary from place to place in these areas the Central Institute would have to 
work in close collaboration with the Regional and Research Stations which are already 
in existence or may come up in future. The benefit of the research carried out in 
this institute should be extended to the farmers and horticulturists through the Ins¬ 
pectors of the concerned departments. These inspectors should meet the farmers in 
their fields, suggest and demonstrate to them better methods and techniques. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY : 

22. The other spheres within the primary sector which offer considerable scope 
for development arc animal husbandry and forestry. As mentioned in Chapter 111 „ 
animal husbandry already plays quite a significant role in the economy of some of 
the hill areas though there are some problems here too. The breed of animals found 
in the hill regions is generally poor and there is a deficiency of fodder and forage 
also. Efforts are required in the direction of improving the breeds of the animals, 
reducing the number of useless cattle and also in regard to the provision of feed for 
the cattle population. In the hill areas which are at altitudes above 8,000 feet, the 
only activity that can well be promoted is the rearing of sheep and yaks. This 
should be encouraged. 

23. In view of the shortage of fodder and cattle feed in the hill areas efforts 
should be made to improve the existing pastures through the improved practices like 
use of fertilisers, rotational grazing and introduction of good species of grasses and 
legumes. Particular attention should be. paid to the development of those areas where 
the improvement of indigenous and foreign breeds of animals have been introduced. 
To overcome the present deficiency of milk supply and also to diversify the agricul¬ 
tural economy, dairy, piggery and poultry farming is also necessary. Poultry develop¬ 
ment specially involves small investment relative to the returns therefrom. Provision 
of adequate veterinary facilities is, of course, a necessary part of any development pro¬ 
gramme for animal husbandry and it, therefore, hardly needs a mention. 

24. We note with satisfaction that a number of schemes for sheep and wool 
development are already under way in the hill areas of Jammu & Kashmir, Himachal 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. These are Centrally sponsored schemes 
and are eligible to 50 per cent Central grant. The schemes envisage establishment 
of sheep farms and production of stud rams, establishment of sheep and wool exten¬ 
sion centres, rearing of imported sheep and regional research schemes for sheep and 
wool improvement. The number of sheep and wool extension centres already estab¬ 
lished is 92 of which 40 are in U.P. hills, 16 in Punjab hills, 24 in Jammu and 
Kashmir and 12 in Himachal Pradesh. The number of sheep farms is 10 of which 4 
are in Jammu & Kashmir, 2 in Himachal Pradesh, 3 in U.P. and I in Punjab (yet 
to be started).'”' 2 Under these schemes a number of foreign breeds of sheep, e.g., 
Spanish Merino from Spain, Polwarth from Australia, Ramneymarsh from New 
Zealand and Australia, Rambouillet from U.S.A. and Stavorapolskaya from U.S.S.R., 
have been introduced in the hill areas. A sub-station of the Central Sheep and Wool 
Research Institute is also being established near Kulu. These aT.e welcome develop¬ 
ments and their results need to be watched and evaluated to discover shortcomings 
or difficulties, if any. Extension of these Schemes to other hill areas is desirable. We 
are, however, sorry and surprised to find that the actual expenditure over these 
Schemes in the States for the first three years of the Third Five Year Plan has been 
far below the total Plan-outlays. And this fact, in our opinion, underlines the need! 
to accelerate the pace of progress of these useful schemes. 

52. Data collected from Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture. 
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IRRIGATION; 

25. Proper development of agriculture in the hill areas cannot be conceived 
without proper irrigation facilities. Unfortunately in. the difficult physical conditions 
in the hill and border areas water for the needs of agriculture has to be brought 
from long distances at considerable cost. Canal and tank irrigation or even the 
construction of dams is practically out of question. In a number of places water 
is available in rivers and streams, hundreds of feet lower down in the valleys. In 
the absence of power it has not been possible to lift water to higher altitudes and use 
the same for irrigation purposes. The most prevalent type of irrigation is the ‘Kuhl’ 
type where water is stored by the construction of kutcha bunds and carried therefrom 
to long distances through kutcha channels and improvised wooden drains. Central 
assistance to the extent of 50 per cent is being given for the development of this type 
of irrigation facility but it has not been possible to know the actual progress of this 
programme. 

26. During the rainy season most of these kuhls, kutcha bunds, improvised 
channels and wooden pipes are washed away or destroyed. The Simla Seminar, there- 
fore, suggested that the possibilities of adopting the portable sprinkler irrigation system 
in steep hill areas and more specially for high value horticulture and plantation crops 
should be explored. This method of irrigation, we are informed, is a bit costly and, 
therefore, of limited application. We, however, see no harm in experimenting with 
this method. The long term solution of the irrigation problem has, however, to be 
found out. We would, therefore, like to suggest that a survey of the rivers, streams 
and nallas in the hill and border areas, where not already done may be carried out 
to determine the technical feasibility of providing more stable irrigation facilities in 
the most economical manner. The State Governments may in this respect solicit the 
technical assistance of the Central Water & Power Commission which in its own turn 
should extend its fullest co-operation to the concerned State Governments. On the 
basis of the suggested surveys feasible irrigation schemes should be formulated and 
liberal provision for the same made in the State Five Year Plans. 

SOIL EROSION : 

27. Soil erosion is a serious problem in the hill areas. It is a menace to cultiva¬ 
tion, forests and grazing lands. While the precise extent of soil erosion is not known 
the areas suffering from it are largely known. The causes of erosion are many among 
which reckless deforestation, excessive grazing, shifting .'cultivation 'and deflective 
fanning methods, forest fires and inadequate conservation of forests are the important 
ones. 

28. To tackle the problem of soil erosion a many-sided approach is required. 
In the sphere of agriculture there is need to enforce scientific farming practices and 
more intensive utilisation of land. A few specific agricultural measures for soil 
conservation are terracing, contour bunding and ploughing, sodding, gully plugging and 
green manuring of the type which conserve the soil and improve its fertility. The 
community project official and village panchayats should do their best and encourage 
these measure*. 
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29. On the side of forestry, erosion control measures relate to the regulation of 
the management erf privately owned forests, control on fellings and forest fires and 
lafforestation programmes. In fact it will be useful to practice what may be called 
“farm forestry”, i.e., growing of trees over every available surplus bit of land within 
and around villages particularly on the sloping land between the terraces. By doing 
so, the need of the villages for timber and fuel could to some extent be met locally, 
and to that extent the strain on regular forests will be reduced. The village pancha- 
yats should be particularly asked to undertake this programme and the State Forest 
Department should render to panchayats such technical assistance as may be neces¬ 
sary. 

30. Problem of soil erosion is not confined to the rural areas. Even the urban 
areas are not free from the adverse effects of soil erosin. In the urban areas proper 
drainage facilities, planting of trees and construction of walls to prevent land-slides 
seem to be some of the urgent erosion-control measures. 

31. As indiscriminate cattle grazing contributes to erosion it is necessary to give 
attention to the live-stock problem too. Because of the limited land area and the 
difficult terrain as well as the scarcity of cattle feed it is necessary to limit the livestock 
population and it may even be necessary to prohibit the entry in some places of those 
animals whose grazing habits are known to be severely damaging. Grazing lands 
need to be improved by encouraging better quality of grasses. 

32. Erosion control alone will not solve the problem erf sustaining efficient use 
of the soil. To this end it is suggested that the scope should be enlarged from soil 
erosion control to complete treatment, management and land use adjustment. The 
new programme should be made to include items like erosion control, soil testing, 
fertility build up, cropping system and crop rotation, drainage, and improvement of 
physical conditions of soil. 

FORESTS : 

33. Forests are one of the precious resources of the hill regions. Since the area 
under forests in most of the hill areas is much below the desirable standard of 00 
per cent area under forests in the hills, there is need to undertake an ambitious affore¬ 
station programme in the hill areas. For proper exploitation of the forest resources 
the basic requirement is to have a good net work of forest roads which will 
facilitate and economise in the transportation of forest produce. Secondly, the exist¬ 
ing crude and wasteful methods of extracting timber require to be modernised. 
Efforts may also be necessary to develop a wide variety of minor forest produce such 
as cane, herbal and medicinal plants. Many of the forest products can be processed 
profitably in the hill areas. The Report of the Fact Finding Committee on Forest 
Utilisation, Government of Uttar Pradesh has suggested a number of forest based indus¬ 
tries. These suggestions have been incorporated in our recommendation in the 
section dealing with industries. There is no doubt that the development of forest- 
based industries will go a long way in raising the level of income of the people in the 
hill areas. It may also be suggested that the possibilities of growing costlier timber 
and such varieties of trees which yield valuable industrial raw materials such as pulp 
for manufacturing paper or rayon may be explored by the forest departments. 
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34. On the topic of forests we wish to make a mention of a very interesting scheme 
reported to have been approved by the Government of Punjab. This pertains to the 
development of sericulture in the hill areas of Punjab. 53 Under the scheme a large 
number of mulberry saplings, which will produce green cocoons and raw silk, will 
be planted. For this plantation programme all available land under Panchayats, 
forest and other departments is being reserved. A sericulture experimental laboratory 
is proposed to be set up to improve the quality of silk worms. According to a foreign 
expert the soil and climate of the hill areas in Punjab are ideal for the development 
of sericulture. The hill areas of the State have been divided into four divisions each 
under the charge of a Divisional Sericulture Officer. The Divisional Officer is to be 
assisted by Development Officers and Technical Inspectors. As the programme has 
yet to be started we can only suggest that other State Governments may also study 
the Punjab Scheme and explore the possibility of developing a similar programme 
for their respective hill areas. In West Bengal the State Government’s Sericulture 
Department runs mulberry plantations in their hill areas. and have a big Sericulture 
Research Centre at Kalimpong. This Centre has a farm attached to it. The results 
of these efforts have been found quite encouraging. We see no reason why similar 
programmes would not yield good results in other hill regions. 

35. Before we conclude our observations on the measures to develop and exploit 
forest resources we wish to make a particular reference to the immense scope that 
exists in herbs and medicinal plants. Herbs, seeds and medicinal plants arc plentiful 
in places which are at an altitude of 8,000 feet and above. The medicinal plants 
and herbs found at such heights arc extremely useful and valuable. We, therefore, 
suggest that these herbs and medicinal plants should not only be collected but some 
of them should even be properly cultivated. In the very nature of things cultivation 
or production and collection of herbs, seeds and medicinal plants would necessitate 
well organised agencies for their transportation, processing and marketing. The State 
Governments should take active measures to establish such organisations. This could 
be done either departmentally or through the agency of the co-operatives. In so far 
as the processing of and research on herbs and medicines are concerned the State 
Government should establish laboratories and processing plants for the same. In this 
connection we are informed that one such rescarch-cwm-processing and marketing 
centre near Ranikhet in U.P., established by the State Government, is already work¬ 
ing very successfully. 

MINERALS : 

36. Geological prospecting in the hill areas done so far has been very inade¬ 
quate and there is need to have intensive geological surveys made on a much larger 
scale at the earliest. The Geological Survey of India, the Indian Bureau of Mines 
and the State Bureaus of Mines should give particular attention to the hill areas and 
collaborate in the conduct of geological investigations. Wherever these investigations 
show existence of minerals in commercially exploitable quantities, mineral production 
should be dovetailed with programmes for industrial development of the hill towns. 

53, The Times of India, 26th May, 1964. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 

37. Economic development of any area is inconceivable without a good net-work 
of transport and communications. It is in this particular respect that the hill areas 
and their towns happen to be in a most dis-advantageous position. It is perhaps 
the deficiencies in the internal and external transport links which have been largely 
responsible for the backwardness of the hill and border areas and their towns. In 
the case of Manipur and Tripura this is definitely so. It is, therefore, imperative that 
the development of transport and communication is undertaken in a big way on a 
priority basis. There is need not only to improve the existing roads and to widen 
one-way roads into two-way roads but also to establish new road links wherever 
required. The development of good roads assumes added urgency because of the 
constant vigilance that India’s north-eastern, northern and north-western borders call 
for. The possibilities of building air ports and air strips in the hill and border 
towns may be explored with due regard to strategic requirements and traffic load. 

38. We note that a number of border roads are being presently constructed. 
While it is true that these border roads have to be planned and laid primarily with 
an eye on strategic considerations, it would not be too much to suggest that while 
planning the border roads the concerned authorities should, as far as possible, try 
to link up the intervening small towns with these roads. By doing so the border 
roads would not only serve the defence requirements but will also be instrumental 
in promoting economic growth of such towns. Wherever the border roads cannot 
be made to connect the inlying hill towns the State Governments should try to estab¬ 
lish proper road links between such hill towns and border roads. The underlying 
idea is that the development of a net work of roads in the hill and border areas 
should be on the basis of an integrated pattern. The co-operation of the State Govern¬ 
ments and the defence authorities will be necessary in promoting such an integrated 
pattern of roads. 

39. There arc a number of places where the construction of roads is extremely 
arduous, time consuming and costly because of steep inclines and drops. The cost 
of maintenance of roads under such adverse conditions may also be quite high. In 
such cases the feasibility of installing rope-ways may be investigated. Wherever their 
installation is found technically feasible and operationally economical or desirable 
from the defence point of view work relating to them may be taken in hand. The 
installation of rope-ways is likely to involve some foreign exchange. We hope that 
the Union Government would take a lenient view in granting foreign exchange involved 
in the installation of the rope-ways. 

POWER 

40. Besides transport, another equally important pre-condition to economic 
development is power supply. Without adequate and economical power supply 
mechanisation, modernisation and industrialisation are inconceivable, so also economic 
development. It is really unfortunate that in the matter of power generation and 
consumption the hill areas and their small towns remain far behind the country. 
At the same time the mountainous and hilly areas contain many sites where the gene- 



ration of hydro-electric power may be possible. Proper surveys must, therefore, be 
undertaken to explore such possibilities. The surveys to locate hydro-power poten¬ 
tial should be linked up with the surveys we have suggested earlier in para 26. 
Because of topographical factors and the consequent low density pattern of the hill 
areas large scale power generation and distribution may not always be economical. 
The relative merits of diesel and hydel stations in the peculiar conditions of the hill 
areas and their small towns will have to be examined. Where the spread out of 
transmission lines may work out to be uneconomical, local diesel stations or small 
hydel stations may offer good opportunities. All these are technical and economic 
aspects of power supply which need to be examined by technical experts. We, 
therefore, once again suggest that the Central Water and Power Commission may 
undertake the required studies and investigations into the power problems of the 
Union Territories and also render technical assistance to State Governments in explor¬ 
ing the power potentialities of the hill and border areas. 

INDUSTRIES 

41. The existing industrial base of the hill areas and of the small towns is extre¬ 
mely weak. This weakness is due to a number of causes. Nevertheless, some empha¬ 
sis has got to be given to the industrialisation of the hill areas, particularly of the 
hill towns where industries would naturally get located. While the scope for large 
and medium industries may be limited in the hill towns there certainly is considera¬ 
ble scope for the development of small and cottage industries. The major plank of 
industrial policy for the hill towns should be to develop local industries to meet local 
demand and also to establish those industries whose products can bear the burden 
of high transportation cost in the outlying markets. Agro-industries, service indus¬ 
tries, forest-based industries, woollen industry and cottage industries of various 
descriptions offer good scope for development. 

42. It would be seen from Table V that a number of industries have been sug¬ 
gested for each of the towns for which it is felt the scope of development exists. As 
already stated earlier there are potentialities only for a few large and medium industries 
like leather tanning in Chamba and Paonta, manufacture of electrical instruments and 
bamboo products at Solan, malleable and special alloy castings at Jogindernagar, 
cement at Kangra, dead burnt magnesite at Almora, manufacture of writing and print¬ 
ing paper, baby foods, papain and pectin, canning and preservation of fruits and 
vegetables at Naini Tal, processing of vegetable, fibres at Srinagar (U.P.), cement and 
paper and pulp in Manipur and paper and jute in Tripura, it is the small scale and 
Oottagc industries which hold good promise in the small hill and border towns. 
Among these the important are fruit preservation, wood-based stationery items, 
Wood working units, box and tin making, wool and cotton, spinning and weaving, 
leather tanning, handicrafts, sericulture, herbal medicines, bee-keeping and “dhup” 
processing. The details of the number of units and the likely direct employment they 
will create in each of the towns are given in Table V. 

URBANISATION 

43. Undertaking a bold programme of economic development along the lines 
indicated above is bound to have its logical repercussions. One of them will be 
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increased urbanisation which should be welcome because it would reduce the pressure 
of population on the primary sector. Secondly, it may increase the number of people 
residing in the urban areas. The second prospect is considered good because the 
existing towns in the hill areas are too small to be viable units. Because of their 
smallness they are not able to provide sufficient employment and maintain the 
economy of the towns at a satisfactory level nor are they able to provide the basic 
services and amenities which cannot be economical unless they cater to a larger 
population than the one presently existing in them. 

44. It may at this point be useful to observe that Cantonments have in the past 
been generally sited quite far away from the hill towns. The separate location of the 
Cantonments is somewhat artificial as the Cantonments have to draw upon the nearby 
town for urban facilities. It is inconvenient also to the residents of the Cantonments. 
In the hill and border towns the future development of Cantonments should as far 
as possible to integrated with the future pattern of urban settlements. Not only 
should there be co-ordination in the planning and development of Cantonments with 
the civil townships, but utilities like water and power supply, and sewerage and drain¬ 
age and services like educational and medical should also be jointly conceived, 
executed and operated. The cost of the joint services may be shared by the military 
authorities and the local bodies of the civil townships in accordance with mutually 
agreed formula. This will be to the benefit of both the Cantonments and the Civil 
townships. In such co-ordinated efforts the defence considerations should naturally 
have an over-riding priority. 

45. The development of agriculture, horticulture, dairy and poultry farming, 
forestry, transport and various other aspects of the economy will have their re¬ 
percussion on the urban areas and intensify the rural-urban relationship. Increased 
urbanisation is bound tb be more of a liability than an asset if it is not preceded by 
the creation of adequate additional employment opportunities in the urban areas. It 
is thus vital that the urban areas are well prepared in advance to meet such situations. 
It implies that the urban areas should be suitably selected for the location of appro¬ 
priate industrial, commercial and other economic activities. This will lend a measure 
of occupational balance to the hill towns hitherto lacking in them. 

MASTER PLANS 

46. Advance preparation for the anticipated urbanisation in the hill towns must 
begin with the preparation of master plans for them. From the information available 
so far it appears that none of the hill towns except a few in U.P. has a master plan 
prepared for it. The preparation of master plan, therefore, becomes all the more 
urgent. In a master plan that may be prepared for any town including, of course, 
the outlying region with which it has intimate socio-economic interaction, due note 
will have to be taken of the problems of water supply, sewerage and drainage, power 
supply, roads, community facilities like schools, hospitals and dispensaries, parks and 
playgrounds and social and cultural amenities like libraries, clubs, and community 
centres etc. We understand that there is a centrally sponsored scheme of giving 100 
per cent grant for the preparation of master plans. This Scheme is presently confined 
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to selected major cities and towns. We, however, recommend that the scope of this. 
Scheme should be extended to the small hill towns. 

47. A special difficulty likely to be experienced in the preparation of the plans 
for the small towns will be the non-availability of the base maps for them. The base 
maps may have got to be prepared quickly by appointing a large number of over¬ 
seers and to attract them to work in the hill areas some special allowance may be 
necessary. This, we feel, should be given by the concerned State Governments. 
Besides preparing Master Plans for the hill towns, it is necessary to prepare town 
development programmes also as envisaged by the Planning Commission for the bigger 
cities. The town development programmes of the hill towns should be made ait 
integral part of the regional plans suggested by us earlier and the State Five Year 
Plans. The State Governments may, if they so desire, seek the assistance of the 
Central Town & Country Planning Organisation in the task of preparing town develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE 

48. It is a pity that existing conditions in regard to water supply, sewerage,, 
drainage and other services and civic amenities in the hill towns are woefully defi¬ 
cient. The methods of sewage and waste-disposal are extremely crude and clumsy. 
Active steps to meet these deficiencies are immediately called for. It is suggested 
that a separate Engineering Survey and Investigation Unit should be created in the 
concerned State Governments to survey the problems relating to the water supply 
and sewerage and drainage of the small towns and to prepare comprehensive phased 
short-term and long-term programmes thereof. Where such unit or units already 
exist, the same should be augmented and strengthened so that they can cover the 
small towns in the hill and border areas on a priority basis. It may also be desir¬ 
able for the concerned State Governments to appoint Regional Water and Sewerage 
Boards which could be entrusted with the function of establishing and maintaining 
the water supply and sewerage services in the small towns as they are not in a posi¬ 
tion to establish and maintain these services themselves. Tt may be useful to have 
financial and material requirements of such programmes worked out in advance and 
proper arrangements for their timely delivery made to complete the work according 
to targets. 

49. In this connection we would like to refer to the National Water Supply & 
Sanitation Scheme (Urban Water Supply & Drainage Scheme) administered by the 
Ministry of Health. Under this scheme the Central Government advances loans to 
approved schemes for water supply and sewerage in the urban areas. The order of 
priority suggested for selecting the schemes is as follows : 

1. Municipalities without any protected water supply arrangements. 

2. Improvements or expansion of existing facilities for water supply 
in urban areas where the present arrangements are either inade¬ 
quate or unsafe from the public health point of view. 

3. Pilgrim centres. 
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4. Areas having piped water supplies and therefore requiring new 
sewerage or improvement to existing sewerage to remove waste 
water and otherwise eliminate hazards in public health. 

50. We would like to suggest that the category at 3 above, namely, pilgrim 
centres, should be redefined as “pilgrim and tourist centres and small towns in the 
hill and border areas”. Furthermore, we strongly recommend that the pattern of 
Central assistance for approved schemes in the hill and border areas should be 
liberalised. We note that in the case of the rural areas the National Water Supply 
and Sanitation Scheme already provides for 50 per cent grant from Centre and 50 per 
cent from the State Government and/or rural communities. In view of the special 
conditions prevailing in the small hill towns we deem it fully justified to give to the 
small hill towns the same benefit which this Central scheme gives to the rural areas 
at present. We, therefore, recommend that in the case of small towns in hill and 
border areas the pattern of assistance should be the same as the one that the Plann¬ 
ing Commission may approve for the rural areas from time to time. We further 
suggest that this scheme should be a Centrally sponsored one. In so far as the tribal 
areas are concerned the already existing pattern of assistance applicable to them stipu¬ 
lates 100 per cent Central grant. This should, of course, continue. 

HEALTH 

51. In the matter of general health the hill areas and their towns have, in spite 
of their good climate, a high incidence of tuberculosis, skin, eye and venereal diseases. 
The existing health facilities therein are inadequate and some of the hill towns do 
not have any hospital or even a dispensary. It Is suggested that the existing stand¬ 
ards in regard to hospitals and dispensaries should be raised and the specialists’ 
services for the treatment of diseases locally rampant should also be provided in the 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

52. With a view to studying the incidence of diseases like T.B., V.D., skin and 
eye diseases among the people of the hills, we were keen to collect statistics. Unfor¬ 
tunately, no relevant figures in respect of these diseases prevailing in the hill areas 
are available. It was even understood that a general survey of the incidence of T.B. 
was made in the year 1955—58 from which the hill areas were excluded as the X-ray 
equipment could not be easily transported to the hills. We wish to emphasise that 
with a view to take necessary measures for the prevention and cure of the diseases it 
is" necessary to collect correct data and we hope that the Ministry of Health will 
arrange to carry out special surveys to determine the prevalence of various diseases in 
Ihe hill areas. 

53. As the health problems in the hill areas are partly due to the attitudes to¬ 
wards hygiene and sanitation and ways of living of the hill people, provision erf health 
and social education would go a long way in improving the health conditions of the 
hill communities. Vigorous health education programme should, therefore, be launch¬ 
ed in the hill areas. This could be done through the agency of the Community 
Development Blocks in the rural areas and civic authorities in the urban areas. 
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SOCIAL REFORMS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

54. We had noted earlier that the hill and border areas have a high percentage 
of people belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. The scheduled 
castes and tribes being relatively backward in many respects need a good deal of 
social welfare and reform measures. We would, therefore, recommend that the 
Central and the State Government Organisations or Departments concerned with the 
welfare of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes should organise special intensive 
reform and welfare programmes for the benefit of the hill and tribal areas on a priority 
basis. 

INTERNAL ROADS 

55. As regards the internal roads within the jurisdiction of the local bodies, 
these are generally in a poor shape. For the construction of internal roads the local 
bodies do sometimes get grants from their State Governments. These are, generally 
speaking, matching grants. The resources of the local bodies being awfully meagre, 
they find it difficult to benefit front such matching grants. We, therefore, suggest that 
in the case of Town Area Committees and Notified Area Committees matching con¬ 
tribution against the grants given for the construction of roads should not be insisted 
upon. We understand the U.P. Government actually follow this practice. It is also 
suggested that even in regard to the small municipalities in the hill and border areas 
the grants may be given on the basis of 25 per cent matching as against present practice 
of 100 per cent matching. 

HOUSING 

56. The housing conditions in the hill towns are far from satisfactory. Most ol 
the houses in the congested bazar areas arc very old, ill-ventilated, insanitary and sub¬ 
standard by even the lowest standards. There is at present no source from which 
public housing programmes for such congested areas could be financed. The slum 
improvement schemes of the Government of India do not apply to the small hill towns. 
With a view to improving the housing conditions in the small towns we recommend 
that the terms and conditions of the Slum Improvement Scheme of Government of 
India should be liberalised to cover small hill towns also. The hill towns should 
also be given priority in the matter of grant of Joans under various housing schemes 
like the low-income and middle-income housing schemes. In view of the relatively 
high cost of building construction efforts are needed to find out cheaper material and 
methods of construction. Research into these and other typical construction problems 
of the hill and border areas could well be conducted by the National Buildings 
Organisation on a priority basis. Considering the high transport costs of building 
materials in the hill areas we think it will be a good thing if the urban local bodies 
of the hill towns grant tax exemptions to building materials like cement, iron, tin- 
sheets, paints and pipes. The State Governments, we suggest, should earmark special 
quota of these commodities for the hill areas and hill towns. 

SANITATION 

57. One of the urgent requirements in the hill and border towns is to convert 
the dry latrines into flush latrines wherever water-borne sewerage systems exists. We 
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feel it will be useful to point out in this connection that the Government of U.P. 
have designed hand-flushed ordinary indigenous concrete pans and traps etc. These 
are reported to cost about Rs. 60 to 70. These hand-flushed latrines being more 
economical and less water consuming are well suited to the needs of the hill areas 
and should be encouraged. Some financial assistance to the house-owners in the 
low-income group may also be given by way of a loan recoverable through easy 
instalments. In those towns where water-borne sewerage system does not exist 
frequency of scavenging services may be increased and the staff therefor augmented suit¬ 
ably till such time as the town has a sewerage system. Wherever it is possible, hand- 
flushed pit type latrines should also be encouraged. This suggestion has special signifi¬ 
cance in the case of tourist towns. The composting of town refuse and night soil 
should be encouraged as it provides very good manure for fruits and vegetables. Tc 
enable the local bodies to meet the additional expenditure involved in implementing 
these recommendations, the State Governments should provide special grants to the 
small hill towns. 

TOURISM 

58. Scenic beauty and salubrious climate of the hill towns are among their 
prized assets which must be turned to good account. This can be done by the develop¬ 
ment of tourist trade for which the hill towns ofler immense potentialities. A 
tourist traffic promotion programme on a big scale may be launched for the benefit 
of the hill towns. Such a programme will have at least three facets : (1) of attracting 
a large number of visitors, (2) of making the flow of tourists regular and (3) of 
holding the tourists for longer periods. The pre-requisites for these are : ample 
transport facilities at reasonable cost and residential accommodation and provision of 
attractions for tourists both during the season and oif-scason periods. 

59. In concrete terms all this means that adequate residential accommodation of 
hotel, holiday house, cottage and hut type to suit persons in different income groups 
should be created in all places .of tourists interest. To sustain the interest of the 
tourists and to hold them for a longer period sports (including fishing), tournaments 
and games, including winter sports (where feasible), cultural programmes including 
folk dancing and folk music, fairs and exhibitions, conducted tours, shikar parties 
and allied activities will have to be organised. This will naturally involve a good 
deal of co-ordination amongst the State tourist and transport departments, the concerned 
local bodies, sport clubs and private literary and cultural organisations. It may be 
useful for all these organisations to form suitable committees to discuss and chalk out 
concrete programmes and time tables so that the activities of each of them fit into 
a co-ordinated over-all programme for the development of tourism. Initiative in this 
matter may be taken either by the local body or by the Tourist Department. The 
strengthening of the tourist bureaus of the State Governments in the hill towns and 
well-organised publicity campaigns are other necessary measures. 

60. The tendency has so far been to concentrate attention and efforts only over 
the already large and well-established tourist centres in which one witnesses all the 
problems of over-crowding, over-strained transport facilities and costly living. A 
serious draw-back of this over-zealous patronage is that it results in the neglect and 
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stultification of the smaller hill towns which are potentially good tourist centres. It is. 
therefore, highly desirable that tourist facilities arc not concentrated in the larger hill 
towns but extended in an increased measure to smaller ones so that they may also 
have a chance to grow quickly. 

61. Along with the creation of the needed tourist facilities in the smaller towns 
special efforts should be made to popularise them. The tourist bureaus of the State 
Governments should be specially instructed to popularise the smaller tourist centres 
to the maximum extent. A difficulty quite often met by the tourists in the less popular 
tourist spots is the non-availability of the needed provisions. The officers of the 
tourist department could help in overcoming this . difficulty by having arrangements 
under which a tourist could place orders in advance for the provisions and other 
articles that he may need at a particular place. Officials of the tourist department could 
have these provisions and articles procured through their counteiparts in other places 
and make the same available to the tourist. This facility would, no doubt, go a long 
way in making the less popular tourist places more livable and attractive. The offi¬ 
cials of the Tourist Department of Jammu and Kashmir State already have such useful 
arrangements. The State Governments may also like to consider subsidizing bus fare 
for journeys to the smaller towns in the initial stages of their growth as tourist centres. 
For promoting tourism in the hill towns the State Government Roadways should make 
available hill concession return bus tickets. Special concession in bus fares should be 
given to parties of students and sportsmen. We may mention that the railways have 
already been giving such concessions and we see considerable merit in the State Govern¬ 
ments’ emulating their example. Similar concession in Air transport are also desir¬ 
able. 

62. It is also desirable that instead of tackling the problem in bits, the problem 
is tackled through well-coordinated, phased and integrated programme after a detailed 
survey of present and potential tourist centres has been made and priorities in regard 
to their development assigned. In this venture the collaboration of the State Govern¬ 
ments with the Department of Tourism, Ministry of Transport may yield valuable 
results. 

EDUCATIONAL AND RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 

63. One of the serious problems in the case of hill towns, especially the tourist 
centres, is that the people of these towns have gainful economic employment only dur¬ 
ing the tourist seasons which are short-lived. During the larger part of the year 
there is a depression in economic activity. On the other hand, the services and facili¬ 
ties of the town including residential accommodation have to be maintained on a scale 
to cater to the seasonal peak-loads. During the off season most of these services and 
facilities have to be maintained without any economic return from them. This obvi¬ 
ously means a serious economic burden on the local bodies and the local community. 

64. We believe the problem in this context is essentially one of stabilising the 
economy of these towns. As the scope for the development of industry and commerce 
in the hill towns is very limited, the possibility of establishing in them institutions of 
higher learning, e.g., colleges, and public schools, technical institutions and research 
laboratories connected with problems of hill areas like wool, forest, herbal and horti- 
L5MofHcaIth/64—4 
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cultural research may be explored and, wherever possible, encouraged. The bracing 
climate and picturesque and tranquil surroundings of hill towns should make life in 
such educational and research institutions very pleasant. Perhaps this might have 
been the reason why in the past a large number of reputed Public Schools were located 
in hill stations. In the face of a large unsatisfied demand for such schools today 
the need to establish them in the ideal setting of the hill towns is more than evident. 
A large number of students and teachers drawn from different parts of the country 
staying in the hill towns for about 10 months in a year should lend an element of 
stability to the economy of the hill towns which otherwise have economic life only 
during three or four months of the year. Such institutions should also help in raising 
the intellectual and cultural plane of these small communities. 

65. We have recommended in the preceding para the setting up of technical insti¬ 
tutions and research laboratories in the hill towns. The number of such specialised 
institutions that can be conveniently established in the hill towns would, however, be 
limited. We also consider it desirable that in the existing universities and technical 
institutions, whether in the hill areas or elsewhere, special courses which have a close 
bearing on the problems of hill areas, arc devised and introduced. These courses 
would be for study by the students for one or two of their optional papers. By 
introducing these special courses not only will technical personnel interested in or con¬ 
versant with hill problems be available but further study and research on hill problems 
will also be stimulated. 

66. Since the hill towns possess a lot of excess capacity in the matter of residential 
accommodation and other facilities in the off seasons they are ideally suited for holding 
educational and training camps organised by various educational institutions and public 
authorities of the country from time to time. Such camps and training programmes 
should be greatly helpful if organised during the slack season in the hill towns. 

ADMINISTRATION 

67. Before we conclude our observations we wish to dilate on some of the 
administrative aspects which call for careful consideration. We first wish to refer 
to the existing revenue system in the hill areas because it has a great bearing on the 
problems of agricultural and horticultural development. We are sorry to find that 
out-moded revenue systems like Zamindari still persist in almost all the hill areas. 
In Uttar Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh the State Governments had passed the neces¬ 
sary legislation for the abolition if Zamindari in the hill areas but this legislation has 
not yet been enforced and conditions continue to be as bad as ever. Unless the actual 
cultivator is given irrevocable right in land he will not be inclined to take interest in 
agriculture or horticulture. He would also not be interested in the development of 
land. This would naturally hinder the process of raising the productivity of land. 
The need to introduce land reforms in the hill areas is therefore urgent and we recom¬ 
mend to the State Governments concerned to take necessary steps in this direction at 
an early date. 

68. Secondly, it is necessary that cadastral surveys of the hill areas are carried 
out quickly. It is observed that the villages in the hill areas of U.P. are ‘non-report- 
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ing areas’ and no ‘partial’ has been held there in a number of them for the last 3-4 
decades or so. Perhaps the same is the case with the hill areas in other States. The 
State Governments concerned should take action to convert the ‘non-reporting areas’ 
into ‘reporting areas’. By doing so an adequate assessment of the cultivable areas 
under irrigation, area under double crops and the produce thereof would be available. 
All this information is extremely necessary for proper agricultural planning. 

69. On the revenue administration side it is observed that in many hill areas, 
like those of U.P. and Assam, the revenue officers are performing police functions as 
well. The desirability of separating these two functions is evident. The creation of 
a separate police department as distinct from the revenue department will, it is felt, 
be conducive in promoting better security which is so essential for prosperity and even 
to help tourism. It is also observed that in the hill areas, as for example in U.P., 
a Patwari is incharge of one ‘Patti’ which comprises a large number of villages located 
at great distances from each other. With this heavy administrative charge the Patwari 
can hardly do justice to all the villages under his jurisdiction. In the interest of inten¬ 
sive development of the hill areas it is necessary that the size of a ‘Patti’ is reduced 
to a proportion which would enable a Patwari to have a work-load consistent with his 
efficient conduct of duties. ITiis will help in the maintenance of better land records 
and may even lead to the reduction of litigation. 

70. The second important aspect relates to the extreme paucity of trained and 
technical personnel for service in the hill areas. This problem is particularly acute 
in the far flung areas of Nagaland, Manipur, Tripura, autonomous hill districts of 
Assam and inaccessible areas of Ladakh. A large number of technical posts in the 
agriculture, industry, horticulture, forest, P.W.D. and other departments are difficult 
to fill because local persons technically equipped to man these posts are not available 
and suitable persons from other parts of the country are extremely reluctant to work 
in the difficult conditions of the hill and border regions. 

71. The Hill Development Advisory Committee set up by the Government of 
India has suggested that a special Central pool of officers should be constituted for the 
hill areas particularly for the staff employed in agriculture, horticulture, engineering, 
soil conservation, forestry and animal husbandry. It has been suggested that the per¬ 
sonnel for this pool should be provided by the Central Government and given special 
allowance if posted in the hill areas of the States and territories concerned. We feel 
that this suggestion merits serious consideration. Apart from the idea of the Central 
pool the State Governments themselves, could in our opinion, do something to solve 
the problem of technical personnel. The State Governments could, very well make it 
compulsory for the people in the administrative and technical cadres to serve in the 
hill and border areas for at least a term of three years, before they could be considered 
eligible for promotion. Such a practice, we understand, is already being followed 
by the Government of Punjab and with good results. While these measures are imme¬ 
diately necessary, the long term solution of the problem lies in building up local talent. 
We, therefore, suggest that the State Governments should follow a policy of selecting 
promising young men belonging to hill and tribal areas for award of scholarships for 
higher studies in India and abroad. The Manipur Government, we understand, have 
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already been following this policy and their scholarship holders serve the State Govern¬ 
ment for at least 3-5 years on return from their study and training. Besides award¬ 
ing scholarships, the concerned State Governments should explore possibilities of 
reserving some quota in the technical institutions within and outside their own State 
for students hailing from the hill and border areas. 

72. Another important suggestion we wish to make on the administrative aspect 
is that every State where hill areas are of a viable size should appoint under tire 
Development Commissioner a fairly senior officer, exclusively responsible for looking 
after the implementation of the Plan and other programmes in the hill areas. In this 
connection we may mention that Government of Punjab have already appointed a 
Commissioner for Hill Areas who is an officer of the rank of the Divisionsal Com¬ 
missioner of the State Government. He is assisted by a team of officers drawn from 
the various technical departments and looks after the development of hill areas exclu¬ 
sively. In Assam the Divisional Commissioner for the hill areas also functions as 
the Development Commissioner. But the Assam arrangement is not so satisfactory 
as the one devised by the Government of Punjab and we, therefore, commend the 
Punjab example to all the States. 

73. Just as we have suggested the appointment of a separate senior officer under 
the Development Commissioner for hill regions on the same analogy we suggest that 
the State Governments should appoint a special officer in their respective L.S.G. 
Departments. This particular officer should be exclusively responsible for guiding, 
advising and directing the urban local bodies of hill and border areas and help in 
bringing about better co-ordination among the various departments which have to 
operate at the local urban level. This officer should particularly ensure that any place 
in the hill areas which has been categorised as ‘urban’, because of its economic and 
other characteristics, by the Census authorities should immediately be given an urban 
local body status so that the development of the urban area is guided from the outset 
along right lines. During the first few years of their establishment such urban local bodies 
should be given adequate financial assistance to establish them firmly. Efforts should 
also be made to strengthen the revenue structure of these urban local bodies. With¬ 
out a strong revenue base the local bodies of small towns would not be able to improve 
their services and administration which in its own turn would retard their growth and 
development. 

CONCLUSIONS 

74. We have been greatly handicapped in our work because detailed data on the 
hill areas and hill towns were not readily available. We are also sorry that for the 
same reason at has not been possible for us to examine the problems of those hill 
areas which are at high altitudes say above 8,000 feet. The problems of such places 
no doubt are of a special nature. We, therefore, feel that detailed surveys about the 
physical, social, economic and other aspects of the hill areas, including the areas 
at high altitude, may be conducted. Perhaps the Research Programmes Committee 
of the Planning Commission could take the initiative in having such surveys made. 
The State Governments could also take the initiative in the matter and have such surveys 
made through the governmental agencies, research institutions of universities. There 
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arc many technical problems that are encountered in the hill areas, e.g., generation 
of power and utilisation of local resources. Such problems need scientific research 
and investigation to arrive at practical solutions. The concerned State Governments 
will be Well-advised if they could select some important technical problems and refer 
them to appropriate national and other laboratories for proper research. 

75. In conclusion, we wish to state that we have made every possible effort to 
examine the problems of the small hill and border towns in a comprehensive manner. 
We will not, however, be surprised if our work is found lacking in some respects. 
We ourselves arc conscious that for want of adequate data and time it has not been 
possible for us to do full justice to each and every point. These short-comings not¬ 
withstanding, we have endeavoured to make recommendations which are realistic and 
practical and we hope action along the lines suggested by us should go a long way 
in improving the living conditions in the hill and border areas consequently affecting 
the growth of small towns. We are particularly glad that we have completed our 
work at a time when the Planning Commission and the Central and the State Govern¬ 
ments are engaged in the important task of formulating the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
We earnestly urge the Planning Commission and the Central and the concerned State 
Governments to give our recommendations their very sympathetic consideration. 

(C. B. Sharma) 

(Probodh Chandra) 

(Karam Singh) 

(M. Koircng Singh) 

(S. K. Sahu) 

(S. R. Sen) 

(Gian Prakash) 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

General 

1. The small towns in hill and border areas suffer from a triple handicap. They 

are not only backward in themselves but happen to be located in relatively 
backward regions. Most of the States in which the hill areas form a large 
proportion of land and population are also relatively less better off. Back¬ 
wardness is writ large in almost every aspect of their socio-economic condi¬ 
tions. (Para 1 & 2) 

2. The problem of hill and border towns cannot be treated in isolation. Any 

attempt to raise the hill towns without a similar corresponding effort in tl.eir 
hinterlands and wider regions will be but artificial and they will not be able 
to sustain the momentum given to them initially. Their development has, 
therefore, to be an integral part of a larger programme for the over-all 
development of the hill regions themselves and the problem has to be tackled 
with utmost inter-departmental collaboration, co-ordination and understand¬ 
ing. (Para 3 8c 4) 

REGIONAL PLANS FOR HILL AREAS 

3. There is need to formulate economic development plans and programmes 

for the hill and border areas as distinct regional plans which are bold in 
conception, of higher urgency in terms of priority and more liberal in the 
matter of financial and technical assistance from the Central and State 
Governments. A programme like the one which the Planning Commission’s 
Team actually drew up for the backward eastern region of U.P. should be 
formulated for the hill areas after a thorough study of their problems, res¬ 
ources and potentialities. In the regional plans there should be a proper 
integration of economic and physical (land-use) planning. (Para 5) 

4. In the context of the Chinese aggression and our strained relations with 

Pakistan the question of over-all development of the hill and border areas 
and their small towns assumes the full character and urgency of a national 
problem. This consideration makes the development of hill regions and 
their small towns as much of a defence problem as it is a socio-economic 
one. The defence effort should, therefore, be co-ordinated with economic 
development. (Para 6 & 7) 

AGRICULTURE 

5. Once the above basic premises are conceded attention has to be given to 
major aspects of economic development of hill areas and their small towns. 

(Para 8) 

6. Since 80 per cent of hill population subsists on the primary sector, agricul¬ 
tural economy should be strengthened. The net sown area per capita in 

Paragraph numbers given at the end of the recommendations refer to the paragraphs Chapter No. V or the Report. 
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the hill areas is very small and there is not much scope for expanding the 
area under cultivation. In the face of this paradox the development strategy 
has to be to concentrate on the development of horticultyre and mixed farm¬ 
ing or on raising the productivity of land in terms of money returns rather 
than on traditional foodgrains cultivation. (Para 8) 


HORTICULTURE 

7. The scope for development of horticulture in the hill areas is immense. 

Climatic conditions also favour the growth and maintenance of orchards 
within certain altitudes. (Para 9) 

8. In view of the additional cost involved in terracing and fencing, the proposal 

that the amount of loan for the new orchards under the scheme drawn up 
by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research should be raised from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 per acre and made interest free for the first five 
years deserve sympathetic consideration. The State Governments may also 
distribute ‘taccavi’ loans so that the farmers who have converted their farms 
into orchards can meet their foodgrain and other consumption requirements 
till the orchards begin to yield. (Para 10 & 11) 

9. Regional Horticultural Research Stations should be set up in the following 

five regions namely Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh, U.P., 
West Bengal and Assam. These Regional Stations should be established 
and financed entirely by the Government of India. (Para 12). 

10. A comprehensive survey should be undertaken to demarcate the areas which 
can be brought under different types of fruits. Demonstration farms and 
seed production and distribution centres and centres of research, experi¬ 
mentation and training should also be established by the State Governments. 

(Para 13) 

11. The provision of cold storage and grading facilities at centres of collection 

and marketing of fruits and vegetables should be provided as development 
of horticulture grows apace. The State Governments in consultation with 
the Marketing Adviser, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India may have these aspects examined in detail. (Para 14) 

12. Co-opcrativisation in the sphere of fruit and vegetable marketing, transporta¬ 
tion and rural credit and banking should also be encouraged as a part of 
agro-horticultural development programme. The procedures and rules for 
granting co-operative and bank credit in the hill areas may be simplified 
and suitably relaxed to make credit reach the really needy farmer and horti¬ 
culturist. The State Registrars of Co-operatives may examine these aspects. 

(Para 14) 


POTATO DEVELOPMENT 

13. There is good potential for the development of potato cultivation in many 
hill areas (names listed). Potato being a high income yielding crop of 
the hill areas there is need to extend the areas of its cultivation and boost 
its production to meet the local and outside requirements. (Para 16) 
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14. Potato foundation seed farms should be located in different areas in the 

high hills to meet the local requirements. These farms should be run by 
the State Governments under trained technical staff. The disease-free 
nucleus seed stock should be supplied by the Central Potato Research 
Institute, Simla. (Para 17) 

15. The State Departments of Agriculture should organise potato development 

sections—similar to the one in Himachal Pradesh—for watching the multi¬ 
plication of foundation seeds. (Para 17) 

16. A sound certification programme with sufficient inspection staff to help in 

spraying, growing, grading and packing should be drawn by the State Govern¬ 
ments. Apart from distribudon of better seeds and the need for co-opera¬ 
tive marketing societies of potato growers there is need to set up more 
potato research centres the results of whose experiments could be extended 
to the growers. (Para 17) 

17. In view of the heavy application of fertilizers needed for potato cultiva¬ 

tion adequate supply of the same should be ensured in the potato growing 
areas. (Para 18) 

18. Transportation cost may make the use of fertilizers prohibitive. The State 

Governments should, therefore, consider subsidizing the difference in the 
cost of transports. (Para 18) 

19. Due to high incidence of pests and diseases to which potatoes are vulner¬ 

able, the Plant Protection Wing of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
should study them and make special arrangements for the distribution of 
insecticides. (Para 18) 

20. A large number of fruit preservation and canning factories should be estab¬ 

lished at important centres of collection and marketing of fruits and vege¬ 
tables. Potatoes and vegetable dehydration plants, plants to manufacture 
concentrates of fruit juices and factories for manufacturing jams, jellies, and 
pickles may also be set up. Industry for the manufacture of strong-light¬ 
weight packing materials should be encouraged. Industrial units engaged 
in fruit preservation and canning should be given loans on liberalised terms 
by State Governments. (Para 19 & 20) 

21. A Central Hill Research Institute on the lines of the Central Arid Zone 

Research Institute 'should be set up. The institute should have various 
sections (names listed) and work in close collaboration with the Regional 
and State Research Stations. The benefit of its research should be extend¬ 
ed to the farmers and horticulturists. (Para 21) 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

22. Efforts should be made to improve the breeds of the cattle, reduce the 

number of useless cattle and to provide adequate feed for the cattle popula¬ 
tion. In the hill areas at altitudes above 8,000 feet rearing of sheep and 
yaks should be promoted. (Para 22) 
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23. Efforts should be made to improve the existing pastures through improved 
practices. Particular attention should be paid to the development of these 
areas where the improvement of indigenous and foreign breeds of animals 
have been introduced. To overcome the present deficiency of milk supply 
and also to diversify the agricultural economy, dairy, poultry and piggery 
farming fieed also to be developed. Provision of adequate veterinary facili¬ 
ties is a necessary part of any development programme for animal husbandry. 

(Para 23) 

24. The existing schemes for wool and sheep development like the establish¬ 

ment of sheep farms for production of stud rams, establishment of sheep and 
wool extension centres, rearing of imported sheep and regional research 
centres for sheep and wool improvement, should be extended to those hill 
areas where these have not yet been introduced. (Para 24) 

IRRIGATION 

25. The possibilities of adopting the portable sprinkler irrigation system in the 

steep hill areas and more specially for high value horticulture and plantation 
crops may be experimented. (Para 26) 

26. A survey of the rivers, streams and nallas to determine the technical feasi¬ 

bility of providing more stable irrigation facilities in the most economical 
manner should be carried out. The State Governments may in this respect 
solicit the technical assistance of the Central Water and Power Commission 
which in its own turn should extend its fullest co-operation to the concerned 
State Governments. On the basis of the surveys irrigation schemes should 
be formulated and liberal provision for the same made in the State Five 
Year Plans. (Para 26) 

SOIL EROSION 

27. To tackle the problem of soil erosion, a many sided approach is required. 

In the sphere of agriculture there is need to enforce scientific fanning 
practices and more intensive utilisation of land. The community project 
officials and village panchayats should do their best to encourage soil con¬ 
servation measures. (Para 28) 

28. On the side of forestry, measures should be taken to regulate the manage¬ 

ment of privately owned forests; control of fellings and forest fires and 
afforestation programmes. Farm forestry, i.e., growing trees within and 
around villages should be practised. The village panchayats should under¬ 
take this programme and the State Forest Departments should render to 

them necessary technical assistance. (Para 29) 

29. For the urban areas the soil control measures are the provision of proper 

drainage facilities, planting of trees and construction of walls to prevent 
land-slides. (Para 30) 

30. Indiscriminate cattle grazing should be prevented and the entry should be 

prohibited in some places of those animals whose grazing habits are known 
to be severely damaging. (Para 31) 
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31. To sustain efficient use of soil the scope should be enlarged from soil erosion 
control to complete treatment, management and land use adjustment and 
the new programme framed accordingly. (Para 32) 


FORESTS 

32. As the area under forests in most of the hill areas is much below the national 

forest policy standard of fit) per cent an ambitious afforestation programme 
in the hill area? should be undertaken. (Para 33) 

33. The possibilities of growing costlier timber and such varieties of trees which 

yield valuable industrial raw materials may be explored by the Forest Depart¬ 
ments. (Para 33) 

34. The development of forest-based industries (discussed in the Section deal¬ 

ing with industries) will go a long way in raising the level of income of the 
people in the hill areas. (Para 33) 

35. For proper utilisation of the forest resources a network of forest roads 
and the improvement of existing methods of extracting timber are necessary. 

(Para 33) 

36. Development of sericulture on the lines of the Punjab Government Scheme 
merits examination and adoption by other States in their hill areas. 

(Para 34) 

37. Collection, cultivation and production of herbs and medicinal plants, at 

altitudes of 8,000 feet and above should be promoted on a large scale 
through well organised agencies which the State Governments should 
establish. This agency could be departmental or co-operative. For the 
processing of and research on herbs and medicines, the State Governments 
should establish laboratories and processing plants. (Para 35) 


MINERALS 

38. Geological survey of hill areas should be done on a priority basis by the 

Geological Survey of India and the Indian Bureaus of Mines in collabora¬ 
tion with the State Bureau of Mines. (Para 36) 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 

39. Development of transport and communications should be undertaken in a 

big way on a priority basis and in an integrated manner. There is need, 
not only to improve the existing roads and to widen one-way roads into two- 
ways roads but also to establish new road links wherever, required. The 
development of good roads assumes added urgency because of the constant 
vigilance that India’s borders call for. The possibilities of building airports 
in the hill and border towns may be explored, taking into account strategic 
requirements and traffic loads. (Para 37) 

40. In the Planning of border roads the concerned authorities should as far as, 
possible try to link up the intervening small towns. Thus the border roads 
would not only serve the defence requirements but will also be instrumental 
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in promoting economic growth of such towns. Where the border roads 
cannot connect the in-lying hill towns, the State Governments should establish 
proper road links between the towns and the border roads. (Para 38) 

41. Possibility of installing rope-ways may be investigated. Wherever, their 

installation is found technically feasible and operationally economical or 
desirable from the defence point of view, work on them may be taken in 
hand. The Union Government should take a lenient view in granting foreign 
exchange involved in the installation of the rope-ways. (Para 39) 

POWER 

42. The Central Water and Power Commission may undertake the required 

studies and investigate into the power problems of the Union Territories 
and also render technical assistance to the State Governments in the matter. 
These surveys should be linked up with the surveys suggested earlier for 
irrigational purposes. The relative merits of small diesel and hydcl stations 
in the peculiar conditions of hill areas and their small towns should also 
be examined. (Para 40) 

INDUSTRIES 

40. The major plan of industrial policy for the hill towns should be to develop 
local industries to meet local demand and also to establish those industries 
whose products can bear the burden of high transportation cost in the out¬ 
lying markets. (Para 41) 

44. Small scale and cottage industries hold good promise in the small hill and 

border towns. Among these the important ernes are fruit preservation, 
wood-based .stationery items, wood working units, box and tin making, wool 
and cotton spinning and weaving, leather tanning, handicrafts, sericulture, 
herbal medicines and bee-keeping. (Para 42) 

URBANISATION 

45. Not only should there be co-ordination in the planning and development of 

Cantonments with the civil townships, but public utility services and com¬ 
munity facilities should also be jointly conceived, executed and operated. 
The cost of joint services may be shared, in accordance with mutually agreed 
formulas. In such co-ordinated efforts the defence considerations should 
naturally have an over-riding priority. (Para 44) 

46. To tackle the problem of urbanisation it is vital that the urban areas arc 

prepared well in advance. The urban areas should be suitably selected for 
the location of appropriate industrial, commercial and other economic acti¬ 
vities to lend them a measure of occupational balance. (Para 45) 

MASTER PLANS 

47. Advance preparation for the anticipated urbanisation must begin with the 

preparation of master plans. For preparation of master plans, the Centrally 
sponsored Scheme of giving 100 per cent grant should be extended to the 
small hill towns. (Para 46) 
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48. The concerned State Government may give special allowance to attract 
overseers for preparation of base maps. (Para 47) 


49. Besides preparing Master Plans for the hill towns, it is necessary to prepare 
town development programmes on the line of those envisaged by the Planning 
Commission for the bigger cities. These should be made an integral part of 
the regional plans suggested earlier and the State Five Year Plans. The State 
Governments may seek the assistance of the Central Town & Country 
Planning Organisation in preparing town development programmes. 

(Para 47) 

WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE 


50. Separate Engineering Survey and Investigation Units should be created to 
survey problems of water supply, sewerage and drainage of the small towns. 
Where such units exist, these should be augmented and strengthened to cover 
these small towns on a priority basis. State Governments should appoint 
Regional Water and Sewerage Boards to look after the establishment and 
maintenance of these services in small towns. The financial and material 
requirements of such programmes should be worked out in advance. 

(Para 48) 

51. The National Water Supply and Sanitation Scheme should cover, besides 
the pilgrim centres, “tourist centres and small towns in the hill and border 
areas”. In case of these small towns, the pattern of assistance may be the 
same as the one approved by Planning Commission for rural areas from 
time to time. The Scheme applicable to small towns in hill and border 
areas should be a Centrally sponsored one. So far as tribal areas are 
concerned the existing pattern of Central assistance should continue. 

(Para 50) 


HEALTH 

52. For improving the health facilities in the hill towns, existing standards of 
hospital and dispensary facilities should be raised. Specialised services 
should be made available for treatment of diseases prevalent in the hill 
areas. (Para 51) 


53. With a view to evolve necessary measures for the prevention and cure of the 
diseases prevailing in the hill areas, it is necessary to collect correct data 
in respect of these diseases. The Ministry of Flealth may arrange to carry 
out special surveys to determine the prevalence of various diseases. 

(Para 52) 


54. Health education and social education should be provided through the com¬ 
munity development blocks in rural areas and the civic authorities in urban 
areas. (Para 53) 


SOCIAL REFORMS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

55. The Central and the State Government Organisations or departments con¬ 
cerned with the welfare of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes should 
organise special intensive reform and welfare programmes in the hill and 
tribal areas on a priority basis. (Para 54) 
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INTERNAL ROADS 

56. In the case of town area and notified area committees matching contri¬ 

bution against grants given for roads should not be insisted upon. Even 
in regard to the small municipalities the grants may be given on the basis 
of 25 per cent as against 100 per cent matching which is the practice at 
present. (Para 55) 

HOUSING 

57. With a view to improve the housing conditions, the terms and conditions 
of the Slum Improvement Scheme of Government of India should be liberalis¬ 
ed to cover small hill towns also. The hill towns should be given priority 
in the matter of grant of loans under the various Housing Schemes. 

(Para 56) 

58. Research work to find out cheaper building materials and methods of cons¬ 

truction should be undertaken by the National Building Organisation on a 
priority basis. The building materials should be exempted from taxes by 
the local bodies. The State Government should also earmark special quotas 
of these commodities for the hill areas and hill towns. (Para 56) 

SANITATION 

59. One of the urgent requirements is to convert dry latrines into flush latrines 

wherever, water-borne sewerage systems exist. Construction of inexpensive 
hand flushed latrines designed by the Government of U.P. should be encourag¬ 
ed. House-owners in the low-income group should be given loans recoverable 
in easy instalments to undertake such constructions. (Para 57) 

60. Where watcr-bom sewerage system does not exist, frequency of scaveng¬ 

ing services should be increased and the staff therefor augmented suitably. 
Hand flushed pit type latrines should also be encouraged wherever, possi¬ 
ble. To enable the local bodies to meet the additional expenditure on 
these, the State Government should provide liberal grants. (Para 57) 

TOURISM 

61. Hill towns offer immense potentialities for tourist trade. A tourist traffic 

promotion programme on a big scale may be launched for the benefit of 
the hill towns. (Para 57) 

62. Adequate residential accommodation to suit persons in different income 

’ • groups should be created. Games and sports, cultural and literary pro¬ 

grammes, conducted tours and shikar parties etc., should also be organised 
as a part of a co-ordinated overall programme for the development of 
tourism. The public and private organisations concerned should form 
committees to chalk out concrete programmes. The tourist bureaus of the 
State Governments in the hill towns should be strengthened. Well- 
organised publicity compaigns are also necessary. (Para 59) 

63. Tourist facilities should not only be concentrated in the larger hill towns but 

also extended in an increased measure to smaller ones so that they may 
have a chance to grow quickly. Special efforts should also be made to 
popularise them. (Para 60) 
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64. Concessions should be given in the bus fares for journeys to the smaller 

tourist towns. Special concession to students and sports’ parties should 
also be given. Similar concessions in air transport may also be desirable. 

(Para 61) 

65. Instead of tackling the problem in bits, a well-coordinated, phased and inte¬ 

grated programme after a detailed survey of present and potential tourist 
centres should be drawn up and priorities in regard to the development of 
small centres assigned. In this venture the collaboration of the state Govern¬ 
ments with the Department of Tourism, Ministry of Transport may yield 
valuable results. (Para 62) 

EDUCATIONAL AND RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 

66. As the scope for the development of industry and commerce in the hill 

towns is limited, possibility of establishing in them, institutions of higher 
learning and research laboratories connected with problems of the hill 
areas should be explored and encouraged wherever possible. Such insti¬ 
tutions will help in raising the intellectual and cultural plane of the small 
communities. (Para 64) 

67. It is desirable that in the existing universities and technical institutions, 

special courses having a close bearing on the problems of hill areas should 
be devised and introduced. (Para 65 ) 

68. Educational and training camps should be held in these small towns during 

the slack season. (Para 66) 

ADMINISTRATION 

69. Out-moded revenue systems like Zamidari still persist in many hill areas. 

The need to introduce land reforms in hill areas is urgent for raising the 
productivity of land Those States where land reform laws have not yet 
been passed or passed but not effectively enforced should take necessary 
steps in this direction at an early date. (Para 67) 

70. Cadastral Surveys of the hill areas should be carried out quickly and steps 

taken to convert ‘non-reporting areas’ into 'reporting areas’. (Para 68) 

71. In many hill areas the revenue officials are performing police functions 

also. A separate police department should be created as distinct from the 
revenue department, as it will be conducive in promoting better security so 
essential for prosperity and even to help tourism. (Para 69) 

72. The size of a ‘path’ should be reduced to enable the ‘Patwari' to function 

efficiently. (Para 69) 

73. A special central pool of officers should be constituted for the hill areas 
particularly for the staff employed in agriculture, horticulture, engineering, 
soil conservation, forestry and animal husbandry and given a special 
allowance if posted in the hill areas of the States and territories concerned. 

(Para 71 > 


L5Mof Health/64—5 
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74. The State Government could as well make it compulsory for officers in 

administrative and technical cadres to serve in the hill and border areas for at 
least a term of three years, before they could be considered eligible for 
promotion. (Para 71) 

75. The long term solution of the personnel problem lies in building up local 

talent. The concerned State Governments should follow a policy of selecting 
promising youngmen belonging to hill and tribal areas for award of scholar¬ 
ship for higher studies. They should also explore possibilities of reserving 
some quota in the technical institutions within and outside their own States 
for students hailing from the hill and border areas. (Para 71) 

76. A separate senior officer under the Development Commissioner should be 

appointed by State Governments to look after the implementation of the 
Five Year Plans and programmes in the hill areas. (Para 72) 

77. A special officer should be appointed by the State Governments in the L.S.G. 
Departments for guiding, advising and directing the local bodies of the 
hill and border areas. This officer should ensure that areas classified as 
urban by the Census authorities have urban local bodies established for 
them. These urban local bodies should be given adequate financial assis¬ 
tance during the first few years. Efforts should also be made to strengthen 
the revenue structure of these urban local bodies. 

CONCLUSION 

78. Detailed Surveys about physical, economic, social and other aspects of 

the hill areas including the areas at high altitudes should be conducted. The 
Research Programmes Committee of the Planning Commission and/or the 
State Governments could take the initiative in having such surveys made. The 
State Governments may refer some important technical problems to appro¬ 
priate national or other laboratories for proper research. (Para 73) 

79. The Planning Commission and the Central and the concerned State Gov¬ 
ernments are urged to give these recommendations very sympathetic consi- 
deration. 



APPENDIX A 

STATISTICAL TABLES 

1. Rates of growth of population of hill and border towns of India during tho decade 1951— 
1961. 

2. Percentage distribution of Workers in different occupational categories in hill aid border 
towns of India in 1961. 

3. Distance of hill and border towns from the nearest rail heads, time taken t o coyer it, type of 
roads connecting them and the freight rate per 100 kg. 

4. (a) Number of registered industrial units in the hill and border towns of India, items manu¬ 

factured by them, employment, production and their principal markets. 

(6) Number of cottage units in the hill and border towns or Inlia, items manufactured by 
them, employment, production and their principal markets. 

5. The scope of large, small and cottage industries in the hill and border towns of India. 

0. Main tourist attractions including fairs and festivals, number of tourists in hill and border 
towns of India along with tho boarding and lodging facilities. 

7. Monthly consumption of energy by class of utilisation alongwith its source of generation in 
hill and border towns of India. 
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Table 1 


Rate of growth of Population of Hill and Border of India during the Decade 1951—1961 



Town 


Population 1961 


Population 

1951 

Decennial 

variation 

Percentage 



Total 

Male 

Female 


(0 


(2) 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. 

Nahan .. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 

12,439 7,185 5,715 

9,431 

31-9 

2 

Mandi 


13,034 

7,321 

5,713 

8,909 

46-3 

3. 

Chamba 


8,609 

4,710 

3,899 

6,858 

25-5 

4. 

Sunder Najjar 


5,782 

3,039 

2,743 

5,257 

100 

5. 

Solan. 


6,564 

4,052 

2,512 

4,603 

42-6 

6. 

Jojinder Nagar 


2,719 

1,568 

1,151 

2,002 

35-8 

7. 

Rampur 


2,079 

1,446 

633 

1,458 

42-6 

8. 

Arid 


1,221 

680 

541 

1,048 

16-5 

9. 

Paonta 


1,833 

1,048 

785 

946 

93-8 

10. 

Theog. 


1,536 

1,064 

472 

889 

72-8 

11. 

Narkanda 


360 

257 

103 

— 

— 

12. 

Shri Nainadcvi 


328 

165 

163 

— 

— 

13. 

New Bilaspur (Township) 


5,500 

N.A. 

N. A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1. 

Kasauli 


4,102 

PUNJAB 

2,555 

1,547 

4,007 

2-4 

2. 

Sabaihu 


3,216 

2,058 

1,158 

2,585 

244 

3. 

Dagshai 


2,783 

1,971 

812 

1,445 

92-6 

4. 

Jutogh .. 


1,487 

948 

539 

— 

- 

5. 

Khas Yolc Camp 


10,292 

6,877 

3,415 

13,520 

23-9 

6. 

Dharamsala 


10,255 

6,151 

4,104 

9,933 

3-2 

7. 

Palampur 


6,116 

4,368 

1,748 

4,672 

30-9 

8. 

Kangra 


5,775 

3,040 

2,735 

4.928 

17 2 

9. 

Kulu. 


4,886 

2,760 

2,126 

3,694 

32-3 

10. 

Nurpur 


3,405 

1,807 

1,598 

3,200 

6-4 

11. 

Nagrota 


2,592 

1,359 

1,233 

2,503 

3-5 

12. 

Dalhausie 


2,739 

2,100 

639 

1,097 

40-0 

13. 

Manali 


-- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

I. 

Mussoorie 


9,849 

UTTAR PRADESH 

7,079 2,770 

7,133 

38-1 


Chakrata Cantt. 


3,194 

2,60S 

586 

1,283 

148-9 

3. 

Landaur Cantt. 


1,389 

902 

487 

1,417 

—2-0 

4. 

Nainital 


14,995 

9,326 

5,669 

12,350 

21-4 

5, 

Nainital Cantt. 


1,085 

705 

380 

743 

46-0 

6. 

Bhowali 


1,457 

867 

590 

1,895 

—23 -1 

n 

Almora Town 


16,004 

9,277 

6,727 

12,116 

32-1 

s. 

Almora Cantt. 


598 

394 

204 

555 

7-7 

9. 

Ranikhet Cantt. 


10,642 

7,405 

3,237 

8,937 

19-1 

10. 

Kotdwara 


8,148 

5,120 

3,028 

4,648 

75-3 

11. 

Lansdown Cantt. 


6,381 

4,759 

1,622 

4,419 

44-4 

12. 

Srinagar 


3,031 

1,724 

1,307 

2,385 

27 -1 

13. 

Dogadda 


1,919 

1,385 

534 

1,241 

54-6 
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(0 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

14. 

Paul i 


7,484 

4,663 

2,821 

5,250 

42-6 

15. 

Bahba/.aar 


535 

355 

180 

— 

— 

16. 

lohri 


4,508 

2,992 

1,516 

2,856 

57-8 

17. 

Narendra Nagar 


1,632 

1,039 

593 

1,288 

26-7 

18. 

Deo Prayag 


1,456 

815 

64 

1,040 

40 0 

19. 

Tanakpur 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

•20. 

Bageshwara 


2,223 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2,000 

— 

•21. 

Lohaghat 


1,039 

N.A. 

N.A. 

900 


•22. 

Muni-Ki-Reti .. 


9,560 

N.A. 

N.A. 

3,980 


•23. 

Pithoragarh 


2,783 

N.A. 

N A. 

1,848 

... 

24. 

Kirti Nagar 

1 






25. 

Joshi Math 

y 

Not reported - 





26. 

Badri Nath Puri 

) 









JAMMU AND KASHMIR 




1. 

Baciami Bagh Cantt. .. 


6,596 

3,722 

2,874 

_„** 

_ 

2. 

Natipara-Hydcrpara 


3,231 

1,740 

1,491 

— 

- 

3. 

Jammu Cantt. 


5,519 

2,985 

2,534 

-- 

- 

4. 

Ranbirsinghpura 


4,820 

2,552 

2,268 

— 


5. 

Samba . 


4,361 

2,296 

2,065 

• 

- 

6. 

Akhnur 


3,839 

2,084 

1.755 

— 

— 

7. 

Amia. 


3,827 

2,016 

1,811 

— 

— 

8. 

Bishna .. 


2,672 

1,416 

1,256 

-- 

— 

9. 

Bijbehara 


6,394 

3,498 

2,896 

— 

— 

10. 

Shopian 


6,005 

3,228 

2,777 

— 

— 

11. 

Pampore 


5,568 

3011 

2,557 

— 

— 

12. 

Kulgam 


4,599 

2,457 

2,142 

— 

— 

13. 

Pahalgam 


1,920 

1,096 

824 

— 

- 

14. 

Baramulh 


19,854 

10,825 

9,029 

— 

— 

15. 

Sopore 


18,987 

10,189 

8,798 

— 


16. 

Bandlpur 


4,074 

2,178 

1,896 

— 

- 

17. 

Hajin . . 


3,701 

2,018 

1,683 

— 

- 

18. 

Ajas. 


3,584 

1,920 

1,661 

— 


19. 

Sumbal 


2,755 

1,505 

1,250 

— 

- 

20. 

Uri . 


441 

261 

180 

— 

— 

21. 

Oulmarg 


206 

183 

23 

— 

— 

22. 

Palhalam 


3,762 

2,029 

1,733 

— 

— 

23. 

Udhampur 


10,263 

5,523 

4,740 

— 

— 

24. 

Reasi. 


2,418 

1,323 

1,095 

— 

- - 

25. 

Ramnagar 


2,207 

1,189 

1,018 

— 

— 

26. 

ICatra 


1,529 

839 

690 

- 

— 

27. 

Poonch 


10,196 

5,457 

4,739 

— 

— 

28. 

Rftjauri 


4,196 

2,323 

1,873 

— 

- 

29. 

Nowshehra 


1,964 

1,038 

926 

— 


30. 

Kathua 


9,647 

5,176 

4,471 

— 


31. 

Harinagar 


2,856 

1,494 

1,362 

— 

- 

32. 

Basohli 


2,593 

1,343 

1,250 

— 

... 

33. 

Lakhanpur 


439 

288 

151 

— 



•As reported by the Local Authorities. 

••In Jammu and Kashmir no census was held in 1951. 













(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

34. 

Kishtwar 


4,140 

2,192 

1,948 

— 

— 

35. 

Bhadarwah 


4,129 

2,193 

1,936 

— 

— 

36. 

Doda. 


3,148 

1,770 

1,378 

— 

— 

37. 

Batote 


1,780 

1,046 

734 

— 

— 

38. 

Ramban 


1,490 

887 

603 

— 

- 

39. 

Banihal 


803 

488 

315 

— 

- 

40. 

Leh 


3,720 

1,849 

1,871 

— 

- 




WEST BENGAL 




]. 

Kurseong 


13.410 

7,202 

6,208 

11,719 

14-4 

2. 

Domahani 


9,064 

5,002 

4,062 

— 

— 

3. 

Dhupguri 


10,637 

6,126 

4,511 

- 

— 

4. 

Mai. 


9,085 

5,381 

3,704 

— 

— 

5. 

Falkata 


6,413 

3,532 

2,881 

— 

- 

6. 

Dinhata 


11,306 

6,525 

4,781 

3,848 

93-3 

7. 

Mathabhanga 


6,980 

3,844 

3,136 

4,256 

64 0 

8. 

Haldibari 


4,371 

2,559 

1,812 

3,162 

38-3 




ASSAM 




1. 

Shillong Cantt. 


11,348 

7,739 

3,609 

4,756 

138 6 

2. 

Tura (Garo Hills) 


8,888 

5,423 

3,465 

— 

— 

3. 

Haflong 


3,265 

1,992 

1,273 

2,168 

50-6 

4. 

Diphu. 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

— 

5. 

Aijal. 


14,257 

14,257 

7,630 

6,627 

105 1 

6. 

Lungleh 


N.A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

— 

7. 

Jowai. 


6,197 

3,082 

3,115 

— 

— 




NAGALAND 




1. 

Kohima 


7,246 

4,431 

2,815 

4,125 

75-6 

2. 

Dinapur 


5,753 

3,595 

2.158 

— 

— 

3. 

Mokokchung 


6,158 

3,740 

2,418 

— 

- 




MANIPUR 




1. 

Chura Chandpur 


6,000 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 




TRIPURA 




1. 

Dharonanagar 


13,240 

6,930 

6,310 

5,302 

149-7 

2. 

Khowai 


8,782 

4,600 

4,182 

3,406 

157-8 

3. 

Rudhakishorcpur 


8,778 

4,666 

4.112 

4,599 

90-9 

4. 

Bclonia 


8,744 

4,558 

4,186 

4,186 

103-9 

5. 

Kailasahar 


8,575 

4,622 

3,953 

N.A. 

— 

Source : Census of India, 1961, Paper No. 1 of 1962. 
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distance of Hill and Border Towns from the Nearest Rail Heads Time Taken to Cover it, Type of Roads Connecting Them and the Freight 

Rate per 100 Lg. 
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Table V 

Scope of /.urge, Small ami Cottage Industries in the Hill and Border Towns of India, 

Name of Town Suggested Industries Mo. of Employ- 

Units ment 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


1. 

Nithan 

1. Expansion of Nahan Foundry (L) 

Expansion 

N.A. 



2. Sheet Metal Products (S). 

1 

SO 



3. Spare parts repair of machine shops (S) .. 

1 

54 



4. Fiar works (S) . 

1 

28 

*1 

Mandi 

1. Sheet Metal Products (S). 

1 

50 



2. Spare parts and repair of machine shops (S) 

1 

54 



3. Stationery items (S). 

1 

23 



4. Wood working units (S) 

1 

46 



5. Tyre Retreading (S). 

I 

N.A. 

3. 

Cham ba .. 

1. Fruit preservation (S) . 

1 

31 



2. Box making factory (S) . 

l 

23 



3. Vegetable Tannery and leather tanning 
works (M) . 

1 

72 



4. Chrome Tannery (S) . 

1 

25 



5. Sheet Metal Products (S). 

1 

50 



6. Dhup processing plant (S). 

7. Handicraft and embroidery central work¬ 

1 

30 



shop (S) . 

1 

50 

4. 

Solan 

1. Manufacture of electrical measuring 





instruments (M) . 

1 

N.A. 



2. Sheet Metal product (S). 

3. Sparc, parts and repair of machine 

1 

50 



shops (S) 

1 

54 



4. Stationery items (S). 

1 

23 



5. Wood working units (S) . 

l 

46 



6. Bamboo mills (M). 

1 

73 



7. Fruit preservation (S) 

1 

31 



8. Ginger (S) . 

1 

N.A. 



7. Tyre retreading (S). 

1 

N.A. 

5. 

Jogindernagar 

1. Fruit Preservation (S) . 

2. Mfg. of malleable and special alloy 

1 

31 



iron castings (L) . 

3. Production of pig iron including benefica¬ 

l 

N.A. 



tion . 

1 

N.A. 



4. Steel rolling mill (S) . 

1 

43 



5. Soda ash (S) . 

1 

N.A. 

6. 

Paonta 

1. Vegetable tannery and leather working 
plant (M) . 

1 

72 



2. Chrome tannery (S) .. 

l 

25 

7. 

Rampur ., 

1. Dhup processing (S) 

1 

30 


L : Lar^c Scale. 

M : Medium Soal-;. S ; $ .nail Scale. 

C : Cjtiagc. 
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Table V- Contd. 

Name of Town 

Suggested Industries 

No. of 

Employ- 



Units 

ment 

8. Sundcmagar 

1. Fruit preservation (S) 

1 

31 


2. Box making (S) 

1 

23 

9. New Bilaspur 

1. Fruit preservation (S) 

1 

31 


2. Bee-keeping (C) . 

1 

3 


PUNJAB 



J. Palampur 

1. Caffeine from tea plants (S) 

1 

N.A. 


2. Dhup processing (S) .. 

1 

30 


3. Wool Weaving (C) .. 

6 

6 




families 

2. Kangm. 

). Sericulture (S) .. 

3 

9 


2. Bee-keeping (Q . 

4 

8 


3. Cement (L). 

1 

1000 

3. Nurpur. 

t. Wool weaving (Q. 

i 

8 


2. Fruit preservation (S) 

l 

31 


3. Furniture making (S) 

2 

16 


4. Herbal medicines (S) 

1 

10 

4. Kulu . 

1. Wool weaving (C) 

1 

16 


2. Fruit preservation (S) 

1 

31 


3. Sericulture (C) 

5 

15 


4. Herbal medicines (S) 

.. 1 

10 

5. Khasyole Camp .. 

1. Wool Industry . 

N.A. 

N.A. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 



1. Kathua . 

1. Sericulture (C) _ . 

1 

3 

2. Shopian 

1. Wool (S) 

1 

16 


2. Leather products (S) 

1 

23 


3. Fruit preservation & canning (S) .. 

1 

31 


4. Sericulture (C) 

2 

6 


5. Herbal medicines (S) 

1 

10 


6. Paper mill (L) 

1 

250 

3. Udhampur 

1. Sericulture (Q . 

1 

3 


2. Wool (S) 

1 

16 


3. Herbal medicines (S) 

1 

10 


4. Calicoprinting (S). 

1 

20 


5. Narrow tap making (C) 

1 

4 

4. Rajauri 

1. Sericulture (C) . 

1 

3 


2. Bee-keeping (C) 

1 

2 


3. Paints and varnishes (S) 

I 

12 


4. Handloom (S) . 

1 

10 

5. Raghuvir Singbpura 

1. Sericulture (Q . 

1 

3 


2. Tanning (S) .. 

1 

25 
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Table S~Contd. 


Name of Town Suggested Industries No. of Employ- 

Units ment 


6. Katra 


7. Doda 

8. Batote 

9. Baramulla 

10. Sopore 

11. Bijbehare 

12. Hiranagar 

13. Ramban .. 

14. Banih&l 

1. Tura 

2. Haflong . . 

3. Alia! 


1. Bee-keeping (C) 

2. Sericulture (C) 

3. Fruit preservation (S) 

4. Herbal medicines (C) 

5. Tea Production (Q 

6. Pottery industries (S) 

7. Light engineering Works (S) 

8. Wooden furniture (S) 

1. Sericulture (C) 

2. Bee-keeping (C) 

3. Fruit canning (S) 

4. Wood working (S) 

5. Handloom (S) 

1. Fruit Preservation & Canning IS) 

2. Sericulture (C) 

1. Sericulture (C) 

2. Fruit Preservation (S) 

3. Wood Work (S) 

4. Calico (S) . 

1. Wool (S) . 

2. Fruit Preservation (S) 

1. Wool Industries (S) .. 

2. Sericulture (C) 

3. Bee-keeping (C) 

1. Paper (M) 

2. Matches (S) .. 

1. Bee-keeping (C) 

2. Wool (S) . 

1. Wool (S) . 

2. Bee-keeping (C) 

3. Soap (S) . 

ASSAM 

1. Sericulture (C) 

2. Fruit Preservation & Canning 

3. Wood products (C) 

4. Herbal medicines (Q 

1. Wool industry (S) 

2. Sericulture (C) 

3. Bee-keeping (C) 

1. Wool industry (S) 

2. Sericulture (C) 

3. Bee-keeping (C) 

4. Fruit Preservation (S) 

5. Wood products (S) .. 

6. Herbal medicines (C) 


2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


4 

6 

62 

4 

6 

16 

23 
8 
3 
2 

30 
6 

10 

31 

3 

4 
16 

6 

8 

12 

16 

24 
6 
4 

25 
8 
2 

12 

12 

4 

8 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 


3 

15 
6 

4 

16 

3 

4 
16 

6 

4 

31 

12 

12 
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Table Could. 

Name of Town 



Suggested Industries 


No. of 
units 

Employ¬ 

ment 


WEST BENGAL 


1. 

Kurseong 

1. Wool Weaving (S). 


2 

32 



2. Fruit preservation (S) 


1 

31 



3. Sericulture (C) . 


4 

12 



4. Bee-keeping (C) 


3 

9* 



UTTAR PRADESH 




1. 

Kotwara 

1. Cold storage (S) . 


1 

10 



2. Wood pulp (S) 

M> 

1 

16 



3. Card Board (S) 


1 

18 



4. Milk powder (S) 


1 

7 



5. Packing cases (S) 


1 

12 



6. Electrical goods (S) 


1 

23 



7. Mixing of Fertilisers (S) 


1 

30 



8. Re-rolling mills (S). 


1 

54 



9. Land tools (S) . 


1 

14 



10. Mathematical instruments (S) 


J 

28 



11. Musical instruments (S) 


1 

28 



12. Vegetable oil (S) . 


1 

31 



13. Fruit Preservation (S) 


2 

12 



14. Wood products (S) i. 


1 

10 



15. Herbal medicines 


1 

17 



16. Leather tanning (M). 


1 

72 



17. Bee-keeping (C) . 


8 

16* 



18. Hard board from salai wood (S) .. 


1 

N.A. 

2. 

Narindernagar .. 

1. Raw film (I.) 


1 

1700 



2. Wood wot king (S). 

... 

2 

12 



3. Food preservation & Canning (S) 


1 

31 


• 

4. Bee-keeping (O . 


2 

4 



5. Medicines (S). 


1 

10 

3. 

Almora Town 

1. Dead Burnt Magnisite (L) 


1 

850 



2. Resian (S) . 


1 

50 



3. Preservation of fruit and vegetables (S) 


1 

31 



4. Fruniture making (S) 


1 

8 



5. Cheese (L) 


1 

250 

4. 

Tehri 

1. Cultivation of drugs (S) 


1 

8 



2. Preservation of fruits & vegetables (S) 


1 

31 



3. Wood working (S). 


1 

6 



4. Bee-keeping (S) . 


5 

10* 

5. 

Naini Tal 

1. Writing & Printing paper (L) 


1 

250 



2. Mfg. of fruited cereals strained baby food 





etc. (M) 


1 

230 



3. Dehydration units (M) 


1 

70 



4. Mfg. of prepains & Pectin (M) 


1 

60 



5. Canning of fruits and vegetables (M) 


1 

43 



6. Canning of fish (M) 


1 

32 



7. Cold storage (S) . 


1 

10 
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Tabu V—Contd. 



Name of Town 

Suggested Industries 



No. of 

Employ- 

— 

----- 

__ _ _ _ ____ 

-- 

-- 

Units 

ment 

6. 

Srinagar. 

1. Tanning of leather (S) 



1 

52 



2. Preservation of fruits (S) 



1 

31 



3. Engineering workshops (S) .. 



1 

23 



4. Resin and turpentine (S) 



1 

50 



5. Steel furniture (S) 



1 

25 



6. Defence equipment (S) 



1 

N.A. 



7. Vegetables fibres (M) 



1 

55 



8. Copper and Brass ware utensils (C) 


4 

16 



9. Wool weaving (C) 



8 

8 







families 



10. Sericulture (C) 



5 

15 



11. Bee-keeping (C) 



4 

8* 



12. Wood working <C) .. 



2 

8 



13. Herbal medicines (S) 



1 

10 

7. 

Dogadda. 

1. Furniture (Sj 


, . 

1 

8 



2. Food preservation (S) 



1 

31 



3. Collection of herbs (S) 



1 

10 



4. Packing cases (S) 



1 

23 



5. Sericulture (C) 



3 

9 



6. Bee-keeping (C) 



2 

4 

8. 

Pouri . 

1. Fruit preservation (S) 



i 

31 



2. Bee-keeping (C) 



4 

8 



3. Collection of herbs (S) 



1 

10 



4. Hosiery (S) 



2 

12 



5. Soap making (S) 



2 

8 



6. Wool Industry 





9. 

Uttar Kashi 

1. Wood working (S) 



2 

8 



2. Fruit preservation (S) 



l 

31 

10. 

Bhowali 

1. Fruit preservation (S) 



1 

31 



2. Bee-keeping (C) 



2 

4* 



3. Wood working (S) 



1 

4 



4. Herbal medicines (S) 



1 

10 

11. 

Bahbazar 

1. Collection of herbs (O 



4 

4 







families 



2. Furniture making (S) 



1 

8 



5. Chir Tal (C). 



2 

4 



4. Tanning (C). 



3 

66 



5. Packing cases (S) 



1 

23 



6. Bee-keeping (C) 



1 

2 



7. Leather goods (S) 



I 

57 



8. Blacksmithy (C) 



4 

8 

12. 

Chakrata 

1. Wood working <S) 



2 

8 



2. Food preservation (S) 



1 

31 



3. Herbal medicines (S) 



1 

10 

1?. 

Bageshwaru 

1. Woollen Industry (S) 



2 

32 
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Table V— Concld. 


Name of Town 

Suggested Industries 

No, of 
Units 

Employ¬ 

ment 

14. Muni-Ki-Reti 

.. 1. Wool Industry (S) 

1 

16 


2. Sericulture (C) 

3 

9 


3. Bee-keeping (C) .. 

2 

4 


4. Fruit preservation and Canning (S) 

2 

64 


5. Wood product (C). 

3 

18 


6 Herbal medicines ( C) 

2 

20 


NAGALAND 



1. Dimapur .. 

1. Timber seasoning plant (M) 

1 

N.A. 


2. Soap making (S) 

2 

20 


3. Handmade paper (S) 

1 

20 

2. Mokokchung 

1. Soap making (S) 

2 

12 


2. Hand-made paper (S) 

1 

12 

3. Kohima 

1. Soap making (S) . 

2 

20 


Source : Derived from questionnaire received from District Industries Officers, Techni-Economie 
Surveys of Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Assam, West Bengal, Industrial Possibilities 
of Jammu & Kashmir. 


Non : Data for other places is not available. 
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APPENDIX B 


COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL TOWNS IN HILL AREAS 
Central Council of Local Self Government 
Ministry of Health, Govt, of India 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
I—General 


1. Name of the town..District. 

State/Union Territory. 

2. Area of the Town... 

(Area under the jurisdiction of the local body) 

'3. (i) Population 1951 Census. 

1961 Census. 

Estimated Summer population. 

Estimated Winter population. 

(tf) Does the permanent population of your town migrato out of the town ? 
If so, what is the nature and extent of and reason for such seasonal 
migration ? 

4. Altitude (Height above sea level) of the town : 

5. If your Town the Headquarter’s of Biock/Tehsil /District. 

6. Is your town located on any water course Yes/No 

If yes, please give its brief description : 

7. Details of climate : 

Season Period Temperature* Rainfall** Snowfall* 

(months) 

Summer 

Rainy 
Winter 

8. (/) Origin of the town : 

(n) If recent please give the year when established and any 
special reasons for or purpose of its establishment : 

9. Pattern of built-up area : 

Please describe briefly 

(/) Whether the built-up area is compact scattered or ribbon 
type and 

(if) Nature of the terrain of the area 

•If exact figures not available please state whether very hot, very cold, moderate etc 
**If exact figures not available please mention whether scanty moderate or heavy. 


General climate (e.g. 
Pleasant uncomfor¬ 
table etc.) 


Old/Reccnt 

Year_ 

Reasons .. 
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(///) Land-Use Pattern of the Built-up Area : 

Residential Commercial Residential- Industrial Residential- Total Remarks area 
area area co/n-commercial area cum-industrial 

area area 


10. (i) Please give below the total length of (municipal) roads 

within the municipal jurisdictions : 


Mam Roads 

Black topped 


Metalled 


Kutcha 

Subsidiary Roads : 

Black topped 


Metalled 


Kutcha 


(ii) Are the different parts of your town well connected by 
roads ? 

If no, please describe the deficiencies. 

11. Additional available area within the jurisdiction of the local 
body which can be built upon : 

12. (/) Has a Master Plan for your town been prepared. 

(If yes, please enclose a copy of the same if possible). 

(ii) If not what steps are being taken for preparing a Master 
Plans ? 

(lit) Is any assistance required by you in this direction ? 

If so, pleaso indicato the nature of assistance you require. 

13. Has any socio-economic survey of your town ever been con¬ 
ducted ? (If yes, please name the agency or organisation 
which conducted it and enclose a copy of the same if possi¬ 
ble). 

II— Transport and Communicaton 

1. (/) Is your town near any aerodrome ? 

If yes, please give the following details: 

(a) Is the aerodrome open to air traffic throughout the 
year ? 

If not, please give the period for which closed and the 
reasons thereof. 

( b ) Distance of the aerodrome from the town 

(c) Type of road connecting the aerodrome with the 
town. 

(«/) Is this road open to traffic through out the year ? 

If not, please give reasons thereof. 

(ii) Do the airlines run air services to the town ? If so, 
please give the following details : 

(a) Frequency of the service 
In season 
Off season 


Length Width 


Yes/No. 

.acres 

Yes/No 


Yes/No 

Yes/No 

Yes/No 

Miles/Kms. 

Yes/No 

Yes/No 
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( b) Approximate number of passengers carried per flight: 
In season 
Off season. 

2. What is the distance of the town from the nearest rail head : 

3. Mode of transport connecting the town with the nearest rail 
head on the main line. 

•4. If it is connected with the rail-head by means of road please 
give the following details : 

O') Type of road : 


(/<) Time taken in reaching the town from tho rail head : 

(iii) Freight rates from the nearest rail-head per 100 kg. 

(/'»’) Agency which runs the road transport 

(v) Frequency of bus service from rail-head 

(w) Average number of passengers carried per day : 

(vu) Is the road open to traffic throughout the year : 

If not, please give briefly the period and reasons for 
which it is closed to traffic e.g., land slides in rainy 
season or blockade of road duo to snow fall etc. 

(viii) Is there only one-way traffic or two-way traffic on this 
road : 

5. Is your town connected with Block Head Quarter/Dist. 
Head Quarter/Statc Head Quarter. 

If so, please mention the means by which connected distance 
and time taken by quickest means of transport in reaching 
from there. 

6. (/) Is the town situated on any National/State Highways ? 

If yes, please give the name/names of the highway/ 
highways. 

(h) Is the highway/highways on which your town is located 
is/are open to traffic throughout the year : 

If not, please give the period for which closed and the 
reasons thereof : 

7. (i) Is the town connected with other hill towns by road 7 

If yes, please give names of those towns, their distance 
and type of connecting road or roads : 

(//) Agency which runs the road transport to and from tho 
town : 

( iii ) Does the transport agency run buses from the town to 
other places ? If so, please name the routes and the 
places which the route connects. 

8. If tho town is connected by rail please give the following 
details : 

(/) Nature of rail track : 

Hi) Distance from the nearest rail head on the mainline : 


.Miles/Kms. 

Rail/Road/Both 


Motorable Pucca Road/ 
Motorable Kutcha Road/ 
Cart Road/Bridle Path 

.hrs. 

Rs. 

Public/Private/Cooperative. 
In season : 

Offseason : 

In season : 

Off season : 

Yes/No 


One way/Two way 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Public/Private/Co-operative 


Meter Gauge/Narrow Gauge 
.Miles/Kms 
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(«/) Travel time from the nearest rail head on the mainline : .hrs. 

(iv) Does the railway line terminate in the town ? Yes/No 


(v) Is there any important town between the rail head on the 
mainline and this town ? 

If yes, please describe in brief how this town sorves your 
town e.g. whether it serves you as a mandi town etc. 

9, Are the following facilities available in your town : 

Post Office Yes/No 

Telegraph Office Yes/No 

Telephone Exchange Yes/No 

If not, which is the nearest place from where these facilities 
are available of (please give distances also). 

Name of place.... 
Distances from the 
Town . 


Ill— Industry 

1. Are there any industrial units in your town or a manufacturing 
or house hold nature ? 

If yes, please give the following details : 

(A) Registered Industrial Units : 



Name 

Name 

Approximate 

Annual 

Annual 


of 

& 

No. 

production 

value 

<0 

GO 

070 

unit 

nature 

product 

of 

workers 

(daily) 

(quantity) 

(Rs.) 

(B) Cottage of Handicraft 

or House hold Industries : 



Name 

Approximate 

Annual 

Estimated 

of 

No. 

total 

annual 

industry 

of 

production 

value 


persons 

engaged 

(quantity) 

(Rs.) 


Yes/No 


Areas Remarks** 
to 

which 

products 

are 

supplied* 


Aieas Remarks** 
to 

which 

products 

arc 

supplied* 


(0 

00 

Oil) 

[If possible please give information regarding (A) and (B) for the last four years]. 


2. Are any problems being faced by the industrial units in 
carrying on production or in expanding their capacity ? 
I so, please describe them in brief. 


3. (i) Has Govt, directly or indirectly encouraged or assisted 

industries in your town or its neighbouring areas ? 
If so, pleas? describe the nature of governmental assistance. 


*Local & Neighbouring villages entire bill area beyond hilt region, 
**If seasonal, please give brief description. 
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(»7) Do you consider the assistance so far given by the Govern¬ 
ment adequate ? 

If not, in what respect do you consider it inadequate ? 
0 Hi) Have people made good use of available govt, assistance ? 
If not, why ? Please state important reasons thereof. 

4. Do you think there is further scope for development of 
cottage or other industries ( e.g Wool Industry, Sericulture, 
Bee-Keeping, Fruit Preservation and Canning Wood products, 
Herbs, Medicines etc.) 

If yes, please name the industry or industries which can be 
developed and in what manner. 

5. (i) Has the Government drawn up any schemes or projects 

for the industrial development of the town and/or its 
neighbouring areas during the last 3 Plan periods ? 
(h) If so, what progress have the SchemVProj-xts made so 
far ? Please describe in brief. 

(Hi) If the Schemes/Projects started by Government have not 
succeeded, what factors were responsible for their not 
achieving success ? 

IV— Trade 

1. Does your town function as a wholesale imrket/dis tributmg 
Centre ? 

(0 If yes, which area it serve as such : 

07) Please mention important wholesale trade commodities : 

(a) Approximate quantity. 

( b ) Approximate value. 

(c) From where they come . 

(d) To where do they go. 

(<■) If seasonal, give brief description. 

2. Do you think there is further scope for developing trade in 
your town ? 

If yes, please name the commodities in which trade can be 
expanded and the manner in which this can be done. 

0) Are there any banks in your town ? 


Yes/No 

Yes/No 


Yes/No 

For neighbouring villages/ 
For the entire hill area/ 
beyond the hill region. 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


3. Tf yes, please mention as to how many arc scheduled 
banks ? 


Number 

Number 


4. Are there any registered Co-opcrtive Societies in your town ? Yes/No 

If yes, please give their number and a brief description of their 

functions. Number 

5, Is there any cold storage or warehouse in your town ? Yes,'No 

If not, do you feel necessity for the establishment of the 

same in your town on account of the market of perishable 
cash commodities, like apples, potatoes etc. 
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6. Is there any arrangement in your town for providing shelter 
in the shape of seriai/sheltcr huts/rest camps etc., to producers 
who come to the town for the disposal of their commodities ? 
If so, please describe those arrangements ? 

7. (/) Docs your town have any retail market for : 

(if) If not, how is the requirement of markets mot ? 


Grains/Fruits Vegetables 
Meat. 


V— Tourist Facilitus 

1. Does your town draw any tourist traffic ? 

If yes, 

(0 Wh it is your main tourist attraction ? 


(if) What arc the seasons of tourist traffic ? 

(iff) Estimated number of tourists during each season : 

(iv) Is there any tourist bureau or other agency to assist 
tourists ? 

If yes, who runs it ? 

(v) What lodging and boarding facilities arc available 
for the tourists ? Please give the information, if possible, 
as mentioned below :. 


Agency 

Estimated 

Rang; 

(Govt./Semi-Govt./ 

accommodation 

of 

Private) 


charges 
per day 
(Rs-i 


rooms 

beds 


(vi) If your town famous for any fair, or festival ? 

If yes, please : 

(a) Name the fair or festival 

(/>) When it is held and for how many days : 

(c) How many persons attend the fair/festival ? 

(d) Does it provide an important attraction for tourists ? 

(e) Does the fair/festival have any link with the sale of 
the local goods and purchase of consumer’s require¬ 
ments. 

( vii ) Do you have good picnic spots in or around your town ? 

If yes, please give their names and distance from the town. 

(v/if) From which places do most of the tourists generally 
come ? 

(/x) Do you consider the existing facilities for tourists ade¬ 
quate ? 

If not, please mention the specific facilities and give your 
suggestions to make them adequate. 

•It the number of hotels is large, please append their schedule separately. 


Ycs/No 

Scenicbcauty/Salubrious cli¬ 
mate/sport or game (wild 
life)/Religious importance 
Fairs or Festivals/Archeo¬ 
logical/Historical. 


Season Number 

Yes/No 

Govt./Local Body /Private 
Agency. 


Remarks 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Ycs/No 

Names. 

Distance. 

From nearby plains/from 
the neighbouring States/ 
from all over India. 

Yes/No 









VI— Public Utilities 


(/) Is your town served by : 

(a) Electricity 

(b) Piped Water Supply 

(c) Undergoround Sewerage 

(d) Drainage 

(/»') If the whole of your town is not served by any of the 
above Services, please indicate the approximate area not 
served : 

(/) From where docs’your electric supply come ? 

(«) What is the installed capacity 
(If locally generated) 

quantity purchased (if bulk supply received from grii) 
(Hi) Agency which looks after distribution 

(/V) How is the pjwer used for different uses ? Please give 
average monthly consumption, if possible, for the 
following : 

Domestic Domestic Commercial Industrial 
power 


In Season 
Off Season 

(v) At what rate is electric power supplied for ? 

(a) Domestic consumption : 

(b) Domestic power consumption : 

(c) Commercial 

(d) Industrial consumption 

(e) Public (street lighting etc.) 

(vr) Is the power supply adequate and easily available ? 
If not, can it be easily augmented and how ? 


Yes/No 

Yes/No 

Ycs/No 

Yes/No 


Locally generated/Grid 


Govt./Municipal/Statutory 

body/Private. 


Public Total 

(Street 
lighting 
etc.) 


Yes/No 


(i) Piped water supply 
(a) Agency : 


(6) Distance of Source 

(c) Type of water 

(d) Treatment : 


Govt./Munieipality/Statutory 
Body. 

.miles/kms. 

.Hard/Sort. 

Filtcred/Unifiltered/Treatcd/ 
Filtered and Treated. 

(e) Average daily supply : ’000 gallons 

Total Domestic Commercial Industrial 

(/) At what rate is water supplied for : 

Domestic Use .Rs. per’000 gallons 

Commercial Use ...Rs. per ’000 gallons 

Industrial Use .Rs. per '000 gallons 

(ii) If the water supply is not through pipes, please give 
details as to how and from where the people procure 
water : 

(a) Has this water been tested by the health authorities 

(chemically or bacteriologically) ? Yes/No 

(b) If so, what were their findings ? 
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{ill) If existing water supply is not adequate, can it be aug¬ 
mented ? 

If so, how ? 

4. Sewerage and Drainage and Waste Disposal : 

(/) If underground water borne sewerage is available, 
please give brief description of the system : 

Docs it serve the whole town or part of it ? Whole Town/Part of Town 

about % of the area. 

(/i) If underground water borne sewerage is not available, 
how the night soil is disposed off : 

(lit) Please mention how town refuse and household garbage 
is disposed off ? 

(iv) What type of drainage system does the town have : Open drains/CIosei drains/ 

No drains. 


VII— Community & Recreational Facilities 


1, Educational: 

If any of the undermentioned educational facilities are available, 
please give the following details : 

(i) Type Nature of Agency No. of 

institutions 


Primary/ 

Govt. /Municipal/ 

Jr. Basic 

Pvt. recognised 

Middle/ 

Govt. /Municipal 

Sr. Basic 

Pvt. recognised 

High/Higher 

Govt./Municipal 

Secondary 

Pvt. recognised 

Colleges : 


Inter 

Govt./Private 

Dcgrec/Post 

Govt ./Private 

Graduate 


Technical/ 

Govt./Private 

Vocational 


Institutions. 



(ii) Is the provision of above mentioned facilities : 

2. Medical and Veterinary Eacilites : 

(0 If any of the under-mentioned medical and veterinary 
facilities are available, please give the following details : 

Type Nature of Agency No. of 

institutions 


Total Area 

enrolment from where 
the pupils 
come* 


Adequate/Inadequate/More 
than adequate. 


Area Remarks 

which it 
serves. 


Dispenseries/ Govt./Municipal/ 

Clinics’ Charitablc/Private.' 


•Local and neighbouring areas; entire hill region; beyond hill region. 
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Primary Health Govt./Municipal/ 

Centres/ Charitable Private. 

Hospitals. 

Veterinary 

hospital. 

(»«) What are the most prevalent diseases in the town and 
neighbouring areas in respect of human beings and 
animals (Please mention names and incidence). 

(m) What steps have been taken by Govt./Local Body to 
check the diseases mentioned in (ii) 

3. (i) Is there any fire station of fire brigade in the town : 

If so, is it provided with modern equipment 
(give description). 

If not, which is the nearest place which is having fire 
station and its distance : 


4. Is there any community centre in the town ? 

5. Are there any libraries/rcading rooms in the town : 

If yes, please mention the type and the agency which is 
running them : 

6. Type of Recreation Facilities available in the town : 

(0 Cinemas Yes/No 

(ii) Parks Yes/No 

(iii) Play-grounds Yes/No. 

VIII —Local Body 

1. States of Local Body : 

2. The year of its establishment : 

3. The reasons for its Establishment : 

4. Please mention the names of Taxes levied by the Local body 
and also give rates or append rate schedules. 

5. Please enclose for the last 3 years copies of your annual 
administration reports and annual statements of income and 
expenditure containing data on each individual item of 
income and expenditure. 

IX— Other Information 

V. Is there any cantonment or military area within or near the 
town : 

If yes, are any municipal services availed of or demanded 
by the Military Authorities from your local body : (Please 
give brief description). 

"'Local and neighbouring areas; entire hill regions; beyond hill region. 


Mention 
No. of 
beds. 


Yes/No 


Place . 

Distance. 

Yes/No 

Yes/No 

Number. 

Number of agency. 

Number. 

No.Appxt. area 

No.Appst. area. 


Municipality/TAC/NAC/Other 
(Please name) 


Yes/No 

Distance from town 
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2. Hinterland and its resources : 

(/) Please mention the approximate number of villages 
which have an intimate relationships with the town 
in the matter of marketing and processing of produce 
and supply of essential goods and services etc., and the 
approximate population of these villages : 

(if) Please give a brief description of main agricultural/ 
horticultural products (fruits and vegetables), forest 
resources, mineral resources, daily farming, sheep 
breeding activities and any other resources which arc 
available in the neighbouring areas. 

(Hi) What irrigation facilities are available in your neighbour¬ 
ing villages ? Please describe briefly ? 

(iv) Please name the main building materials used in your 
town and from where do these materials come : 

Name of the building material 

(a) 

(f>) 

(c) 

(v) Do you think there is scope for further development of 
the resources mentioned in (if) ? 

If yes, please mention the directions and the manner 
in which this can be done. 

3. Please give a brief description of development activities 
undertaken by the Government and/or Municipality during the 
last 10 years and what has been its impact. 

4. Taking into consideration the existing situation what in your 
opinion are the principal needs and requirements of the 
town. 

5. Do you have any suggestions for the improvement of the 
town ? 

If so, please mention them. 

6. Please give any other information which you consider 
relevant to the problem under consideration, e.g., soil erosion 
problem etc. 

•Local and neighbouring areas, hill region, beyond hill region. 


L5MofHealth/64 - 750—27-7-65-GIPF. 


Area* from where available. 


Yes/No 



